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THE  LIFE  OE  JOHN. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

EARLY  LIFE  OF  JOHN. 

1.  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION.  Our  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  life  of  John  are  meagre  and  defective. 
He  is  not  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture  as 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  Our  chief  source  of 
information  is  the  Gospels.  In  the  first  three,  or 
synoptic  Gospels,  John  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
three  favoured  apostles  whom  our  Lord  selected  as 
witnesses  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents 
of  His  life ;  but  he  is  only  referred  to  as  taking  a 
direct  personal  part  on  three  occasions — the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  one  casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
the  expression  of  a  wish  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  destroy  the  inhospitable  Samaritans,  and 
making  the  request,  along  with  his  brother  James, 
to  sit  on  the  right  and  left  hand  of  Christ  in  His 
kingdom.  In  the  fourth  Gospel,  written  by  him¬ 
self,  we  learn  most  of  the  particulars  of  his  life  dur¬ 
ing  our  Lord’s  earthly  ministry.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  he  is  mentioned  as  taking  a  part  only  on 
two  important  occasions — the  cure  of  the  lame  man 
at  the  temple  gate,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
in  Samaria.  In  Paul’s  Epistles  he  is  only  once  in¬ 
cidentally  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of 
the  Church,  and  as  being  present  at  the  council  of 
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Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  9).  From  his  own  First  Epistle 
hardly  any  information  is  derivable,  but  from  his 
two  private  letters  we  learn  that  he  exercised  a 
superintendence  over  the  churches,  sending  forth 
evangelists,  checking  disorders,  and  warning  the 
disciples  against  heretical  teachers.  From  the 
Apocalypse  we  derive  the  information  that  there 
was  an  intimate  relation  between  him  and  the 
churches  of  Proconsular  Asia,  and  that  he  resided 
for  a  time,  probably  in  a  state  of  banishment,  in  the 
island  of  Patmos.  But  besides  these  Scriptural  re¬ 
ferences  we  have  some  tolerably  authentic  incidents 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  especially 
of  Irenaeus.  Irenaeus  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
and  Polycarp  was  the  disciple  of  John  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  incidents  of  John’s  life  which  he  gives  as 
related  by  Polycarp,  are  in  all  probability  authentic. 
From  Irenaeus  we  learn  the  residence  of  John  at 
Ephesus,  his  encounter  with  the  heresiarcli  Cerin- 
thus,  and  his  survival  until  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
From  these  sources  we  are  enabled  in  some  measure 
to  sketch  in  its  general  outlines  the  life  of  J ohn. 

2.  PROMINENCE  OF  JOHN.  John  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord. 
His  writings  are  among  the  most  valuable  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  New  Testament,  and  have  powerfully 
influenced  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages.  But 
especially  his  character  and  his  peculiar  relation  to 
Christ  throw  a  halo  over  his  person.  He  was  the 
object  of  our  Lord’s  special  affection.  Probably  the 
similarity  of  their  dispositions  drew  towards  him 
the  special  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  gained  for  him 
the  dignified  appellation  of  “the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.”  John  was  pre-eminently  the  Apostle 
of  contemplation.  Truth  was  seen  intuitively  by 
him  ;  he  possessed  that  mental  vision  which  dis¬ 
cerns  in  a  glance  what  is  right ;  he  walked  in  the 
light  alike  of  truth  and  of  holiness.  He  was  not 
like  Peter,  impulsive,  ever  ready  to  come  forward 


as  the  spokesman  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  draw  a 
sword  in  defence  of  his  Master,  but  was  calm  and 
collected,  living  in  a  spiritual  sphere  of  his  own.  He 
was  not  the  Apostle  of  action  like  Paul,  ever  ready 
to  traverse  countries  as  a  missionary,  and  to  diffuse 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  ;  his  task  was  not  so 
much  to  convert  the  unbelieving  as  to  edify  the 
Church  ;  he  built  upon  that  foundation  which  the 
other  Apostles  laid.  His  life  was  not  so  much 
external  as  internal,  “  hid  with  Christ  in  God.” 

3.  HIS  NAME.  The  name  John  is  Hebrew 
(Johanan),  and  denotes  “Jehovah  is  gracious,”  or, 
“the  grace  of  Jehovah,”  or,  according  to  others, 
“the  gift  of  Jehovah,”  equivalent  to  Theodore.  It 
occurs  ten  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  only 
one  of  any  note  there  mentioned  is  Johanan  the 
son  of  Kareah,  who  succeeded  Gedaliah  as  the 
leader  of  the  Jews  (Jer.  xli.  11).  Under  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  the  name  was  not  uncommon,  as  it  was  borne 
by  their  first  priestly  monarch  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  was  held  in  high  respect  by  the  Jews.  It 
occurs  several  times  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
bestowed  by  divine  revelation  on  the  forerunner  of 
our  Lord  (Luke  i.  13).  The  father  of  Simon  Peter 
was,  according  to  the  best  readings,  not  Jonas,  but 
John  (John  xxi.  15-17,  Revised  Version).  Mention 
is  made  of  John,  a  member  of  the  high  priest’s 
family  (Acts  iv.  6).  And  John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark  (Acts  xii.  12,  25),  was  a  principal  person  in 
the  primitive  Church,  and  the  author  of  the  second. 
Gospel. 

4.  HIS  SURNAMES.  Besides  his  proper  name, 
John  had  three  surnames.  (1.)  He  is  called  Boanerges, 
a  name  given  him  by  the  Lord,  when  He  selected 
him  as  one  of  His  Apostles  (Mark  iii.  17).  This  is 
an  Aramaic  word,  denoting  the  sons  of  thunder  or 
tumult.  It  is  in  the  plural,  and  is  equally  applic¬ 
able  to  his  brother  James.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  this  name  was  conferred  by  way  of  censure,  to 
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warn  John  of  that  passionate  temper  with  which  he 
had  to  contend ;  rather  it  was  an  honourable  desig¬ 
nation  marking  the  approval  of  our  Lord,  even  as 
the  surname  Peter  was  an  honour  conferred  on 
Simon.  Nor  does  the  name  refer  to  the  preaching 
of  John,  indicating  that  it  was  irresistible  and 
carried  all  before  it,  for  there  is  no  proof  that  his 
preaching  possessed  this  peculiarity.  It  rather 
refers  to  John’s  moral  character;  it  denotes  that 
there  was  an  element  of  impetuosity  in  his  temper, 
that  he  was  naturally  of  a  fiery  disposition. 
John  was  not  the  effeminate  character  he  is  some¬ 
times  represented  to  have  been,  but  was  capable  of 
being  roused.  This  ardent  disposition  would  be 
chiefly  seen  at  the  commencement  of  John’s  dis- 
cipleship ;  afterwards  it  would  be  mollified  and 
kept  in  subordination.  We  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  it  in  his  wishing  to  call  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  54).  And  the 
.Apocalypse  throughout  is  pervaded  by  the  same 
spirit  of  righteous  indignation  against  all  that  is 
evil.  (2.)  John  is  called  “the  beloved  disciple,”  or, 
“  the  disciple  whom  J esus  loved.”  This  is  the  name 
which  he  uniformly  applies  to  himself  in  his 
Gospel  (John  xiii.  23  ;  xix.  26  ;  xx.  2  ;  xxi.  7,  20). 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  even  independently  of  the 
fact  that  John  is  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
that  by  the  beloved  disciple  John  is  meant.  He 
must  have  been  one  of  the  three  favoured  Apostles 
— Peter,  James,  and  John — mentioned  in  the  other 
Gospels.  But  he  could  not  have  been  Peter,  who  is 
expressly  distinguished  from  him  (John  xxi.  7), 
nor  could  he  have  been  James,  for  that  Apostle  fell 
as  a  martyr  before  the  fourth  Gospel  was  written  ; 
and  therefore  he  could  only  have  been  John.  This 
name  implied  that  John  was  the  object  of  the 
special  affection  of  our  Lord ;  J  esus  selected  him 
from  among  the  twelve  Apostles  as  His  peculiar 
friend.  (3.)  John  is  known  in  the  early  Church  by 
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the  name  Epistethos.  This  name  is  a  reminiscence 
of  the  affecting  incident  recorded  in  his  Gospel,  that 
at  the  Last  Supper  John  leant  on  the  breast  of  Jesus. 
He  was  entirely  one  with  the  Lord  ;  his  feelings 
and  sentiments  were  the  same ;  he,  of  all  the  children 
of  men,  bore  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  human 
character  of  our  Lord. 

5.  DATE  OF  HIS  BIRTH.  John  was  the 
youngest  of  the  Apostles.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Irenaeus,  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  sur¬ 
vived  until  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Trajan  (a.d.  98).  If  so,  he  must  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  young  when  called  to  be  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that 
he  was  at  least  ten  years  younger  than  our  Lord, 
born  in  a.d.  10.  John  then  was  born  when  Augustus 
was  Emperor  of  Borne,  Quirinius,  governor  of  Syria, 
Archelaus,  tetrarch,  or  perhaps  Coponius,  governor 
of  Judsea,  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and 
his  brother  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Iturea,  and  of  the 
region  of  Trachonitis. 

6.  HIS  BIRTHPLACE.  The  place  of  John’s 
birth  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  probably  it  was  Beth- 
saida  or  Capernaum,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Bethsaida  was  the  native  place  of  Peter 
and  Andrew  (John  i.  44) ;  and  as  James  and  John 
were  partners  with  them  as  fishermen,  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  their  birthplace  also.  It  was  also  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Philip,  another  of  the  Apostles  (John  i.  44; 
xii.  21).  It  is  commonly  affirmed  that  there  were 
two  Bethsaidas,  one  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake, 
in  the  tetrarchy  of  Herod  Antipas,  called  Bethsaida 
of  Galilee,  and  the  other  on  the  eastern  side,  in  the 
tetrarchy  of  Philip,  called  Bethsaida  Julius,  where 
our  Lord  fed  the  multitude  (John  vi.  1 ;  Luke  ix.  10). 
This  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  the  supposition 
of  Hr  Thomson  is  now  generally  assented  to,  that 
there  was  only  one  Bethsaida  situated  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Jordan,  one  part  of  it  on  the  western 
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bank  of  the  river,  in  the  province  of  Galilee,  and  the 
other  on  the  eastern  bank,  in  the  province  of  Iturea. 
It  is  most  unlikely  that  there  should  be  two  towns 
in  close  proximity  bearing  the  same  name.  The 
name  denotes  “  the  house  of  fish,”  so  that  it  must 
have  been  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  was  about 
two  miles  north  of  Capernaum  (Tell  Hum).  There 
are  now  no  remains  of  it  and  no  tradition  of  its 
locality.  It  was  the  frequent  scene  of  our  Lord’s 
ministry,  and  one  of  the  cities  denounced  by  Him 
on  account  of  the  rejection  of  His  message  (Luke 
x.  13).  The  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
or  Tiberias,  called  in  the  Old  Testament,  Chinnereth 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11,  Josh.  xii.  3),  and  now  called  Bahr 
Tabariyeh,  was  a  large  inland  lake  through  which 
the  Jordan  flowed,  dividing  Galilee,  the  tetrarchy 
of  Herod  Antipas,  from  Iturea,  the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip.  To  the  Christian  it  is  the  most  interesting 
sheet  of  water  in  the  world,  for  along  its  shores  our 
Saviour  taught,  and  on  its  waters  He  was  borne. 
Its  extreme  length  is  said  to  be  fourteen  miles,  and 
its  breadth  nine.  Dean  Stanley  compares  it  to 
Windermere  in  length,  though  considerably  wider. 
It  is  now  a  scene  of  desolation  ;  there  are  only  a  few 
boats  on  its  waters,  and  only  a  miserable  town, 
occupying  the  ancient  site  of  Tiberias,  on  its  shores. 
It  was  very  different  in  the  times  of  our  Saviour. 
Its  shores  were  inhabited  by  a  teeming  population. 
Numerous  cities  and  villages  studded  its  banks,  a 
busy  traffic  was  carried  on,  and  its  waters  were 
crowded  with  boats.  Every  spot  of  ground  was 
cultivated,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  a  matter  of 
admiration,  and  the  now  parched  and  burnt  up 
country  then  flourished  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

7.  JOHN  A  NATIVE  OF  GALILEE.  Galilee  is 
a  small  but  important  district  of  Palestine  ;  it  is 
entirely  inland,  being  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Samaria,  on  the  west  by  Phenicia,  on  the  north 
by  Decapolis  and  the  Lake  of  Merom,  and  on  the 
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east  by  the  Jordan.  The  size  of  the  country  has 
been  differently  given,  as  its  northern  boundary  is 
not  properly  determined,  and  probably  varied  at 
different  times;  but  its  limited  extent  surprises  us. 
It  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  twenty-four  wide, 
smaller  than  many  of  the  counties  of  Britain.  It 
was  by  far  the  most  fertile  district  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Every  portion  of  it  was  cultivated,  and  the 
crops  produced  were  of  surpassing  richness.  The 
plain  of  Esdraelon  bore  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat ;  the 
sides  of  the  hills  were  studded  with  vineyards,  whilst 
olive  groves  were  so  plentiful  that,  according  to  the 
sayings  of  the  Rabbins,  one  waded  in  oil  in  Galilee. 
This  district,  insignificant  in  point  of  extent,  had  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  a  vast  population.  Josephus 
enumerates  two  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and 
villages ;  and  he  tells  us  that  these  were  so  full 
of  people,  that  the  least  of  them  contained  about 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Elsewhere  he  informs 
us  that  in  the  Jewish  war  he  collected  in  Galilee  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand,  which  presupposes  a 
population  of  from  two  to  three  millions.  We  can 
only  compare  Galilee,  in  point  of  population,  with 
Yorkshire  or  Lancaster,  the  great  manufacturing 
districts  of  England,  or  with  the  dense  population  of 
Belgium.  The  inhabitants  of  Galilee  were  an  impul¬ 
sive,  brave,  and  sturdy  race.  They  were  simple  and 
comparatively  free  from  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  were  not  so  much  trammelled 
with  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  They  were  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  the  Romans,  and 
were  continually  rising  up  in  rebellion  against  them. 
From  being  a  native  of  Galilee,  John  perhaps  derived 
his  impetuous  temper,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
purifying  nature  of  his  intercourse  with  Jesus,  he 
might  have  been  ranked  among  those  restless 
Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices 

8.  SOCIAL  POSITION  OF  HIS  PARENTS. 
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It  would  appear  from  various  notices  in  Scripture 
that  the  family  of  John  occupied  a  good  social  posi¬ 
tion.  The  trade  of  fish  carried  on  by  them  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  was  not  necessarily  a  poor  employ¬ 
ment  ;  some  of  the  fish  caught  there  were  regarded 
as  great  delicacies,  and  commanded  a  good  price. 
We  are  informed  that  Zebedee  and  his  sons  had 
hired  servants  with  them  in  their  boats  (Mark  i.  20). 
His  mother  appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of 
substance,  as  she  was  one  of  those  women  of  Galilee 
who  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  brought  precious 
ointment  to  anoint  His  body  for  the  burial  (Matt. 
xxvii.  55,  56).  And  it  would  appear,  from  an  in- 
cidental  statement  in  his  Gospel,  that  John  had  a 
house,  or  at  least  hired  lodgings,  in  Jerusalem  (John 
xix.  27).  Some  suppose  that  John  is  the  disciple 
known  to  the  high  priest,  by  whose  influence  Peter 
was  introduced  into  the  house  of  Annas  (John  xviii. 
15,  16)  ;  and  from  this  it  has  been  inferred  that 
John  was  a  person  of  considerable  social  rank. 
This  has,  however,  been  disputed,  as  it  can  hardly 
be  imagined  that  the  Apostle’s  position  was  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  Annas 
or  Caiaphas,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  J ewish 
aristocracy  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  credited  that  he  could 
have  anything  in  common  with  the  proud  Sadducean 
party,  the  -determined  opponents  of  his  Lord.  At 
the  same  time,  the  circumstance  is  so  related  as 
naturally  to  suggest  that  John  alludes  to  himself ; 
and  this  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  minute¬ 
ness  with  which  the  trial  of  our  Lord  is  described, 
as  if  it  were  the  account  of  an  eye-witness.  If  John 
were  acquainted  with  the  high  priest,  it  could  only 
have  been  in  the  way  of  his  trade.  Accordingly, 
some  suppose  that  John’s  usual  residence  was,  not  in 
Galilee,  but  in  Jerusalem.  They  infer,  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  a  house  of  his  own  in  Jerusalem 
(John  xix.  27),  that  Zebedee,  as  a  master  fisherman, 
sent  his  youngest  son  to  superintend  his  business  in 
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the  capital.  This,  it  is  supposed,  also  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  in  John’s  Gospel  the  chief  scenes  of 
our  Lord’s  ministry  are  placed  in  J erusalem.  This, 
however,  is  a  doubtful  hypothesis  :  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  John  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  fisher¬ 
man  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

9.  HIS  MOTHER,  SALOME.  Of  John’s  father, 
Zebedee  or  Zabdai,  we  know  nothing.  He  was  with 
his  sons  in  the  ship  mending  their  nets  when  the 
Lord  called  them  (Mark  i.  19,  20).  Probably  he 
died  soon  after,  as  his  wife  was  one  of  Christ’s  con¬ 
stant  followers.  We  know  more  about  his  mother. 
She  is  usually  called  “the  mother  of  Zebedee’s 
children;”  but  it  is  inferred  from  a  comparison  of 
passages  that  she  is  the  same  as  Salome  (Matt, 
xxvii.  55,  56  ;  Mark  xv.  40).  The  Fathers  suppose 
that  there  was  a  relationship  between  Salome  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  various  kinds  of 
connection  have  been  assigned  :  some  supposing  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  the 
Virgin  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  others  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Cleophas,  the  brother  of  J oseph, 
and  brought  up  by  Joseph  as  his  own  daughter. 
Another  and  more  plausible  opinion  is  that  she  was 
the  sister  of  Mary.  This  is  an  inference  drawn  from 
various  statements  in  the  Gospel  history.  Thus,  we 
are  informed  that  there  stood  by  the  Cross  of  J esus 
“  His  mother  and  His  mother’s  sister,  Mary  the  wife 
of  Cleophas  and  Mary  Magdalene”  (John  xix.  25). 
It  has  been  maintained  that  there  are  four  women 
here  mentioned,  named  in  pairs  :  the  first  pair  being 
our  Lord’s  mother  and  her  sister,  whose  name  is  not 
given  ;  and  the  second  pair  being  Mary  the  wife  of 
Cleophas  and  Mary  Magdalene ;  and  as  we  know 
from  the  other  Gospels  that  Salome,  the  mother 
of  John,  was  present  at  the  Cros3,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  she  is  the  unnamed  sister  of  our 
Lord’s  mother.  John  must  have  known  that 
his  own  mother  stood  at  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  but 
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he  does  not  name  her,  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
method  of  never  mentioning  himself  or  any  of  his 
relatives  by  name,  but  only  by  circumlocution  ;  the 
single  mention  of  his  father,  Zebedee,  being  the 
only  exception  (J ohn  xxi.  2).  This  opinion  is  highly 
probable,  and  maintained  by  plausible  arguments, 
but  is  by  no  means  certain  ;  for  if  there  were  such  a 
near  relationship  between  John  and  Jesus,  we  would 
have  expected  it  to  have  been  stated.  Salome  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  She  was  one 
of  those  devout  women  of  Galilee  who  ministered 
unto  our  Lord  of  their  substance  (Luke  viii.  3 ;  Mark 
xv.  41) ;  she  joined  with  her  sons  in  the  request 
that  they  should  sit,  the  one  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  other  on  the  left,  in  His  kingdom  (Matt.  xx. 
20,  21) ;  with  the  other  women  she  accompanied  our 
Lord  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  present  at  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  (Mark  xv.  40,  41)  ;  and  she  along  with  them, 
before  all  the  disciples,  hastened  to  the  sepulchre 
with  their  spices  and  ointments,  and  were  privileged 
to  be  the  first  to  announce  that  the  sepulchre  was 
empty,  and  that  the  crucified  One  had  risen  from 
the  dead  (Mark  xvi.  1). 

10.  JOHN’S  RELATIONSHIP  TO  CHRIST. 

If  we  adopt  the  opinion  that  Salome  was  the  sister 
of  the  Virgin,  it  follows  that  John  was  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  our  Lord,  being  His  full  cousin.  This  may 
illustrate  several  of  the  incidents  of  the  sacred  nar¬ 
rative.  It  would  afford  a  reason  for  the  boldness  of 
the  request  of  Salome  on  behalf  of  her  sons  :  she 
presumed  on  her  relationship.  Perhaps,  also,  it  may 
have  strengthened  the  intimate  friendship  between 
our  Lord  and  the  two  Apostles,  James  and  John. 
Although  our  Lord,  in  His  divine  nature,  was  raised 
above  all  human  relationship,  and  they  only  were 
His  brethren  who  did  the  will  of  His  Father  (Matt, 
xii.  50),  yet  His  human  nature  did  not  exclude  a 
peculiar  love  for  His  relatives.  On  the  Cross  He 
took  special  care  of  His  mother,  and,  if  John  were 
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her  nephew,  we  see  a  special  reason  for  His  consign¬ 
ing  her  to  his  care. 

11.  SUPPOSED  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
PRIESTLY  ORDER.  It  is  a  supposition  of  the 
Fathers,  not  wholly  unfounded,  that  John  belonged 
to  the  priestly  order,  and  this  has  been  adduced  to 
account  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  high  priest. 
Not  only  was  Zacharias,  the  father  of  the  Baptist, 
a  priest,  but  also  his  wife  Elisabeth  was  of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  5) ;  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  she  was  the  cousin  of  Mary  (Luke  i. 
36),  and  consequently  of  Salome,  if  she  were  the 
sister  of  the  Virgin.  Hence  it  follows  that  John 
was  related  to  the  priestly  race  through  his  mother, 
Salome.  There  must  have  been  some  intermarriage 
between  her  family  and  the  tribe  of  Levi.  There 
are  traces  of  this  connection  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Church.  Polycrates,  the  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
says  that  John,  who  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Lord,  was  a  priest,  and  wore  the  sacerdotal  plate. 

12.  HIS  BROTHER  JAMES.  We  do  not  know 
who  composed  the  family  of  Zebedee  and  Salome. 
John  had  at  least  a  brother,  the  Apostle  James,  and, 
from  James  being  always  named  first,  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  elder  of  the  two.  He,  like  John, 
was  on  several  occasions  peculiarly  favoured  by  our 
Lord,  and  the  two  brothers  are  always  mentioned 
together  as  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 
We  know  little  of  his  life  ;  he  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels  as  uniting  with  John  in  the  request 
made  to  our  Lord.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  of  an 
ardent  temper,  for  to  him  also  was  the  surname 
Boanerges  given  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  his  zeal  and 
impetuosity  that  induced  Herod  Agrippa  to  fix  upon 
him  as  his  victim,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Jews  (Acts  xii.  1,  2).  He  must,  at  that 
time,  have  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
the  Apostolic  Church.  He  was  the  second  recorded 
of  the  noble  army  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  first  of 
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the  Apostles  who  were  put  to  death.  His  request  to 
sit  at  our  Lord’s  side  was  granted  in  a  way  he  little 
expected.  Our  Lord’s  prediction  concerning  him 
was  fulfilled.  He  drank  of  the  cup  of  which  Christ 
drank,  and  was  baptised  with  the  baptism  with 
which  He  was  baptised  (Matt.  xx.  23). 

13.  JOHN’S  EARLY  ASSOCIATES.  John  not 
only  had  his  brother  James  as  the  companion  of  his 
youthful  years,  but  also  Peter  and  Andrew.  They 
were  natives  of  the  same  town,  Bethsaida,  and 
partners  with  him  as  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  This  early  friendship  would,  of  course,  be 
deepened  and  strengthened  when  all  four  became 
the  followers  and  Apostles  of  Christ.  Philip,  a 
native  of  the  same  town,  Bethsaida,  and  Nathanael, 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cana  of  Galilee, 
would  also  be  among  the  early  associates  of  John, 
and  these  six  constituted  the  first  band  of  our 
Lord’s  disciples.  As  Nazareth  was  not  far  from 
Bethsaida,  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  Salome  was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  John 
may  have  come  in  contact  with  Jesus  even  before 
He  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  Messiah  by  the 
Baptist. 

14.  CHILDHOOD  OF  JOHN.  John’s  childhood 
was  spent  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and 
that  lake,  in  general  calm  and  unruffled,  but  liable 
to  squalls  and  storms,  mirrored  the  state  of  the 
Apostle’s  mind — in  general  calm, but  subject  to  bursts 
of  righteous  indignation.  Nor  was  his  childhood 
destitute  of  beneficial  influence.  He  had  all  the 
advantages  arising  from  being  born  and  brought  up 
in  a  religious  family.  Zebedee  and  Salome,  like  the 
parents  of  the  Baptist,  were  both  righteous  before 
God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordin¬ 
ances  of  the  Lord  blameless.  Especially,  he  had 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  having  a  pious  mother. 
It  is  a  common  observation  that  many  men,  eminent 
for  their  holiness  and  usefulness  in  the  Church  and 
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in  the  world,  owe  much  to  maternal  influence ;  they 
have  imbibed  the  truth  at  their  mothers’  knees. 
What  Hannah  was  to  Samuel,  and  Eunice  to  Tim¬ 
othy,  and  Monica  to  Augustine,  Salome  was  to 
John.  From  a  child  he  would  be  instructed  by 
her  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  until  the  age  of  six, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  he  would  be 
entirely  under  her  tuition,  and  at  twelve  he  would 
accompany  his  parents  to  the  annual  festivals  at 
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15.  EDUCATION  OF  JOHN.  John  and  Peter 
are  represented  by  the  Jewish  rulers  as  “unedu¬ 
cated  and  ignorant  men”  (Acts  iv.  13)  ;  but,  not  to 
mention  that  this  was  the  prejudiced  judgment  of 
their  enemies,  all  that  is  meant  by  this  assertion  is 
that  these  Apostles  were  destitute  of  rabbinical 
learning,  and  had  not  been  trained  in  the  advanced 
schools  of  the  Jews.  They  had  not,  like  Paul,  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  The  Jews,  compared  with 
other  nations,  were  a  highly  educated  people.  They 
had  their  schools,  not  only  in  their  towns,  but  in 
their  villages.  It  was  one  of  their  proverbs,  “  A 
town  which  has  not  a  school  must  perish.”  Education 
was  free,  the  expenses  being  met  by  voluntary  and 
charitable  contributions.  The  chief  instruction  im¬ 
parted  would  be  from  the  law  and  the  prophets ; 
but  every  child  would  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  province  of 
Galilee  was  bilinguous.  The  proper  vernacular  was 
undoubtedly  Aramaic,  but  Greek  was  also  spoken. 
The  Greek  residents  were  so  numerous  that  the 
country  was  called  “  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ;  ”  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  were  carried  on  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  in  the  civil  courts,  where  the  Roman 
law  was  administered,  the  official  language  was 
Greek.  Galilee  resembled  some  portions  of  our  own 
country,  as  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  two  languages  are  spoken  and  understood. 
John,  in  his  youth,  would  be  acquainted  not  only 
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with  Aramaic,  but  also  with  Greek  ;  and  hence, 
without  taking  into  account  a  long  residence  in  the 
Greek  city  of  Ephesus,  he  was  able  to  write  and  to 
express  himself  with  considerable  accuracy  in  the 
Greek  language. 

16.  OCCUPATION  AS  A  FISHERMAN.  John 

and  his  brother  James  followed  their  father’s  occu¬ 
pation  as  fishermen.  Fisheries  were  extensively 
carried  on  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Several  of  the 
towns  there  received  their  names  from  this  circum¬ 
stance.  Bethsaida  denotes  the  house  of  fish,  and 
Tarichaea  the  salting  station.  There  was  a  lucrative 
trade  in  fish  carried  on  between  J  erusalem  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
sea  was  full  of  fish,  some  of  them  rare  and  expen¬ 
sive.  And,  even  in  the  present  day,  we  are  informed 
that  it  abounds  in  fish,  although  the  fisheries  are 
not  developed. 

17.  WAS  JOHN  MARRIED?  The  question  has 
been  raised,  Was  John  married  ?  The  affirmative 
has  been  maintained,  on  the  ground  of  the  high 
estimation  that  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  put  upon 
marriage.  Celibacy,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as 
a  virtue  among  them,  as  among  the  Boman  Catho¬ 
lics  and  Christian  ascetics,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
misfortune.  The  Essenes  were  the  only  Jewish 
sect  who  discountenanced  marriage.  But  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  Church  is  against  this  supposition. 
The  estimation  of  marriage  among  the  Jews  is  ex¬ 
aggerated.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more 
common  among  them  than  it  is  among  us.  Peter, 
indeed,  we  know  was  a  married  man,  and  so,  pro¬ 
bably,  were  also  several  of  the  Apostles  ;  but  Paul, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  unmarried  (1  Cor.  vii.  7). 
John  is  always  characterised  in  the  early  church  as 
the  “  virgin  Apostle.”  Tertullian  calls  him  a  volun¬ 
tary  celibate  of  Christ ;  and  a  tradition  so  universal 
is  probably  founded  on  fact. 
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Questions  and  Points  of  Inquiry. 

1.  State  the  sources  of  our  information  concerning  John. 

2.  Mention  the  three  surnames  of  John,  and  the  reasons 
why  they  were  allied  to  him. 

3.  Give  a  description  of  the  country  of  Galilee. 

4.  State  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  opinion  that 
John  was  “  the  disciple  known  to  the  high  priest.” 

5.  What  are  the  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  Salome 
was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  ? 

6.  Examine  into  the  nature  of  Jewish  education. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JOHN,  THE  DISCIPLE  OF  THE  BAPTIST. 

18.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  AGE.  The 

age  in  which  John  spent  his  youth  was  a  critical 
one  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  an  age  of 
restlessness,  perplexity,  and  doubt.  The  world  was 
in  a  state  of  transition  ;  the  old  foundations  of  civil 
government,  morality,  and  religion  were  giving 
way,  and  the  new  fabric  was  not  yet  created. 
Judsea  had  lost  its  independence ;  the  Herodian 
family  had  deteriorated,  and  their  influence  was 
gone  ;  the  country  was  now  subject  to  the  Romans, 
and  groaned  under  the  tyrannical  government  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator.  Galilee,  indeed, 
still  retained  a  nominal  independence  under  the 
weak  rule  of  Herod  Antipas.  Throughout  the 
country  the  lawless  party  of  the  zealots  was  rising, 
the  determined  opponents  of  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment,  and  who,  forty  years  afterwards,  involved 
the  Jews  in  the  great  Roman  war.  The  high 
priesthood  was  degraded,  and  the  appointment  to 
the  office  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The 
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high  priest  was  the  mere  creature  of  the  State,  and 
if  ever  he  attempted  to  assert  his  independence  he 
was  deposed.  The  three  great  sects  into  which  the 
Jews  were  divided  were  destitute  of  spiritual  life. 
The  Pharisees,  the  traditionalists  of  the  age,  cor¬ 
rupted  religion  by  the  traditions  of  the  fathers ; 
they  prided  themselves  on  their  rigid  observance  of 
the  law,  but  were,  for  the  most  part,  hypocrites. 
The  Sadducees,  the  rationalists  of  the  age,  and  who 
occupied  the  highest  offices  of  the  Jewish  church, 
were  immersed  in  worldliness,  and  were  unbelievers 
in  the  supernatural  and  in  a  future  life.  The 
Essenes,  the  moralists  of  the  age,  were  ascetics, 
who,  disgusted  with  the  state  of  society,  had  re¬ 
tired  from  the  world  into  the  solitude  of  the  desert ; 
professing  to  be  rigid  observers  of  the  law,  they 
rejected  sacrifices  ;  priding  themselves  on  being  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Jehovah,  they  were  suspected,  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  of  praying  to  the  sun.  The  morals  of 
the  Jews  were  as  degraded  as  their  religion  :  they 
had  learned  the  vices  of  their  heathen  neighbours, 
and  that  in  one  of  the  most  corrupt  ages  of  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  their  own  historian 
that  they  surpassed  the  heathen  in  wickedness,  a 
testimony  which  is  in  part  confirmed  by  the  enormi¬ 
ties  committed  by  them  during  the  Roman  war. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  as  there  always  are  in  a  season 
of  moral  and  religious  degeneracy,  many  devout 
persons,  conspicuous  by  contrast,  who  kept  them¬ 
selves  pure  from  the  pollutions  of  the  age,  and  lived 
apart  without  intermingling  with  the  society  around 
them,  hoping  for  better  days,  when  God  would  per¬ 
chance  visit  His  people.  Nor  was  this  state  of  moral 
degeneracy  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  it  pervaded  the 
whole  Roman  world.  Men  had  lost  their  belief  in 
their  national  religions,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
supply  their  place.  This  occasioned  a  general  cor¬ 
ruption  of  morals  throughout  the  whole  Roman 
empire — a  corruption  of  which  no  exaggerated 
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account  is  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

19.  MESSIANIC  EXPECTATIONS.  But  what 
especially  characterised  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
age  was  the  prevalence  of  Messianic  expectations, 
not  only  in  Judaea,  but  throughout  the  East.  It  was 
the  general  expectation  that  the  close  of  the  present 
state  of  things  was  at  hand,  and  that  a  new  era  was 
about  to  be  ushered  in ;  and,  connected  with  this 
new  era,  was  the  belief  in  the  advent  of  some  great 
Deliverer  who  should  free  the  world  from  oppres¬ 
sion,  bondage,  and  wrong.  We  find  traces  of  such 
an  expectation  throughout  the  Gospels.  Thus,  when 
John  the  Baptist  announced  the  advent  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  we  are  informed  that  the  people 
were  in  expectation,  and  all  men  mused  in  their 
hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the  Messiah  (Luke 
iii.  15)  ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  point,  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  him  from  the  Sanhedrim 
in  Jerusalem  (John  i.  19).  And  so  also  when  Jesus 
Himself  actually  appeared,  a  similar  demand  was 
made  of  Him  whether  He  were  the  expected  Messiah 
(John  x.  24).  And  we  are  informed  that  the  Jews 
had  long  disputations  among  themselves  whether  or 
not  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  whose  coming  they  all 
expected  (John  vii.  26,  27,  31,  40-43).  Nor  is  it  only 
in  the  Gospels  that  we  find  mention  of  such  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  there  was  an  extensive  Jewish  literature  just 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  this  literature  is 
saturated  with  Messianic  views.  The  same  expec¬ 
tations  were  diffused  throughout  the  East.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  Jews  were  they  circulated  their  Messianic 
hopes,  and  these  were  sown  in  a  soil  prepared  for 
their  reception.  The  unrest  of  the  world  caused 
men  to  long  for  a  state  of  rest ;  the  perplexity  of 
the  age  gave  rise  to  a  wish  for  the  advent  of  One 
who  would  dissolve  doubts  ;  and  the  disorders  which 
prevailed  created  longings  for  some  great  deliverer. 
The  words  of  the  Roman  historians,  Tacitus  and 
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Suetonius,  leave  no  doubt  of  such  a  Messianic  ex¬ 
pectation.  “  Many,”  says  Tacitus,  “  were  persuaded 
that  it  was  contained  in  the  old  records  of  the  priests 
that  at  that  very  time  the  East  should  prevail,  and 
some  coming  out  of  Judaea  should  obtain  the  rule.” 
“  An  old  and  constant  opinion,”  says  Suetonius, 
“  had  grown  throughout  the  whole  East,  that  it  was 
foretold  that  at  that  time  some  coming  out  of 
Judaea  should  obtain  the  rule.”  And  it  is  well 
known  that  it  was  just  this  expectation,  as  Suetonius 
remarks,  that  excited  the  Jews  to  rebellion  against 
the  Romans,  and  finally  led  to  the  destruction  of 
their  city  and  nation. 

20.  APPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

At  this  period  of  restlessness  and  expectation,  there 
arose  a  great  preacher  of  righteousness,  of  ascetic 
habits  and  of  strange  appearance.  He  was  clothed, 
like  the  old  prophets,  with  raiment  made  of  camel’s 
hair,  and  with  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  He 
commenced  his  ministry  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
probably  on  the  great  thoroughfare  between  J udsea 
and  Perea,  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho. 
“In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judsea,  saying,  Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ”  (Matt.  iii.  1, 
2).  His  coming,  like  that  of  the  Messiah,  had  been 
foretold,  and  was  also  expected  ;  he  was  not  only  a 
prophet,  but  the  subject  of  prophecies  (Isaiah  xl.  3  ; 
Mai.  iii.  1).  The  position  of  the  Baptist  was  singular, 
he  stood  between  the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  like 
an  isthmus  connecting  the  two  dispensations  of  God  ; 
he  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  age,  being  himself  in 
a  transition  state,  deserting  the  old,  but  hardly 
entering  upon  the  new ;  one  who  professed  his 
belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  who  did  not  cast 
in  his  lot  among  His  disciples.  His  character  and 
position  are  thus  stated  by  our  Lord,  when  he  says, 
“  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Among  them  that  are  born 
of  women,  there  hath  not  arisen  a  greater  than 


John  the  Baptist;  yet  he  that  is  but  little  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he  ”  (Matt.  xi. 

11). 

21.  HIS  PREACHING  AND  BAPTISM.  The 

Baptist  came  to  call  men  to  repentance,  and  to 
announce  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  He  was  the 
stern  and  uncompromising  reformer.  He  denounced 
wickedness  in  every  form,  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  infidelity  of  the  Sadducees,  the  extor¬ 
tion  of  the  soldiors,  and  the  covetousness  of  the  tax- 
gatherers — all  came  under  the  lash  of  his  rebukes. 
No  class  was  spared,  he  was  daunted  neither  by  the 
rank  of  th§  great  nor  by  the  scholarship  of  the 
learned.  To  all,  his  address  was,  Bepent  ye,  re¬ 
form  your  ways,  the  day  of  wrath  is  at  hand,  flee 
from  it.  Nor  was  repentance  his  only  call,  this  was 
merely  a  preparatory  step ;  he  announced  also  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  whom 
they  all  expected,  and  for  whose  coming  they  must 
prepare  (John  i.  26,  27).  The  Baptist  inaugurated 
his  ministry  by  baptising  all  who  came  unto  him, 
confessing  their  sins  and  promising  amendment 
of  life  (Mark  i.  4).  The  baptism  of  his  converts 
was  the  natural  emblem  of  cleansing  and  purifica¬ 
tion  from  those  sins  which  they  confessed  ;  it  pre¬ 
figured  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  iii. 
11).  The  rite  was  not  unknown  in  the  Jewish 
religion  ;  it  was  frequently  practised  both  on  per¬ 
sons  and  sacred  vessels ;  proselytes  are  also  said  to 
have  been  baptised  ;  but  never  before  had  such 
prominence  been  given  to  the  rite ;  it  might  almost 
be  regarded  as  a  new  institution.  It  was  not  so 
much  an  initiatory  rite — an  admission  to  new  re¬ 
ligious  privileges  ;  it  rather  expressed  cleansing, 
ablution  from  sin  ;  it  was  pre-eminently  a  baptism 
of  repentance — the  symbol  of  moral  purification. 

22.  JOHN  ONE  OF  HIS  DISCI PLES.— The 
preaching  of  the  Baptist  created  a  great  stir  and 
excitement,  as  was  natural  when  we  consider  the 
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extraordinary  character  of  the  preacher  and  the 
restlessness  of  the  age.  The  rumours  of  his  preach¬ 
ing  spread  abroad ;  the  severity  of  his  discourses 
and  the  threatening  of  coming  wrath  awakened  the 
consciences  of  those  who  heard  him  ;  men  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  flocked  to  listen  to  this  great 
preacher  of  righteousness ;  here  were  publicans 
who  deserted  their  receipts  of  custom,  the  soldiers  of 
Herod  Antipas  whose  territories  were  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  self-satisfied  scribe  and  the  learned 
lawyer,  the  self-righteous  Pharisee  and  the  worldly 
Sadducee,  men  sunk  in  sin  and  men  preserving 
their  integrity ;  men  from  Jerusalem  and  from 
Galilee,  and  from  all  the  regions  round  about,  all 
flocked  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  listen  to  this 
extraordinary  preacher.  But  especially  the  Baptist 
gathered  around  him  a  band  of  disciples,  chiefly 
young  men  of  religious  and  susceptible  natures, 
earnest-minded  men,  anxiously  looking  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  Among  this  number  was 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee ;  he  was  young,  ardent, 
and  impetuous,  possessed  of  a  deeply  religious 
nature,  full  of  lofty  aspirations,  and  was  just  the 
person  to  be  attracted  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Baptist ;  and  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  was  through 
his  mother  Salome  related  to  him  as  his  cousin 
( see  paragraph  11),  he  would  be  fully  cognisant  of 
the  particulars  of  his  early  life,  and  would  feel 
irresistibly  impelled  to  come  from  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  John  was  one  of  the  two  disciples 
of  the  Baptist  mentioned  in  his  Gospel,  when  it  is 
said,  “Again,  the  next  day  after,  John  stood  and 
two  of  his  disciples”  (John  i.  35).  One  of  these,  as 
we  are  afterwards  informed,  was  Andrew  the  brother 
of  Simon  Peter  (John  i.  40);  the  other  disciple  is 
unnamed.  It  is  argued  that  this  was  John  him¬ 
self,  from  the  fact  that  John  never  mentions 
himself  by  name  in  his  Gospel,  and  from  the  circum- 
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stantiality  of  the  description  here  given  as  if  it 
were  that  of  an  eye-witness.  Thus  John  was  a  disciple 
of  the  Baptist  before  he  became  a  disciple  of  Christ ; 
there  was  a  preparation  going  on  within  him ;  he 
passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of  discipleship. 
The  place  where  John  was  baptising  is  called  in 
the  Authorised  Version  Bethabara  (John  i.  28) ;  but 
in  the  Revised  Version,  according  to  the  reading  of 
the  best  manuscripts,  it  is  called  Bethany.  There 
were  two  Bethanies  ;  the  well-known  Bethany,  the 
city  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  an  obscure  town  or  village  of 
the  same  name  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  its 
locality,  some  supposing  it  to  be  situated  on  the 
lower  Jordan,  not  far  from  Jericho  ;  others  near 
Scythopolis,  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  and  others 
on  the  upper  Jordan,  about  six  miles  from  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  lake.  If  the  last  view  is  correct, 
it  would  not  be  far  distant  from  Bethsaida,  the 
residence  of  John,  Peter,  and  Andrew,  which  will 
the  more  easily  account  for  their  being  with  the 
Baptist. 

23.  THE  BAPTIST  POINTS  OUT  JESUS  TO 
JOHN.  The  Baptist  had  before  this  baptised 
Jesus,  and  had  received  the  divine  intimation  that 
he  was  the  Messiah ;  he  had  seen  the  Spirit  like  a 
dove  descending  and  abiding  upon  Him.  After 
His  baptism,  Jesus  had  retired  into  the  wilderness, 
probably  the  same  wilderness  of  Judaea  in  which 
the  Baptist  had  resided,  and  had  after  the  forty 
days  of  the  temptation  returned  to  the  Jordan  ;  and, 
now  fully  recognising  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Baptist  directs  the  two  disciples  to  Him  in  these 
ever-memorable  words,  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  ” 
(John  i.  35,  36).  The  previous  day  he  had 
already  announced  Him  in  similar  terms,  with  the 
addition,  “  which  taketli  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ” 
(John  i.  29).  The  title  here  given  to  the  Messiah 
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was  that  with  which  Isaiah  centuries  before  had 
designated  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  :  “  He  is  brought 
as  a  iamb  to  the  slaughter,”  and  it  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  was  to  this  description  of  the  Messiah 
that  the  words  primarily  refer.  But  they  must 
not  be  restricted  merely  to  His  character,  as  descrip¬ 
tive  of  His  innocence,  purity,  and  patience ;  the 
lamb  here  is  the  emblem  of  sacrifice  :  He  is  brought 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ;  He  was  to  take  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  Hence,  in  all  probability,  there  was 
a  further  reference  to  the  paschal  lamb  as  the 
emblem  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Egyptians,  or  to  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  in  the  courts  of  the 
temple.  It  was  in  these  terms  that  the  Baptist 
pointed  out  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  to  John  and  his 
fellow-disciple,  not  as  the  King  of  Israel,  the 
victorious  monarch,  the  deliverer  from  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  wrong,  according  to  the  general 
expectation,  but  as  the  great  moral  Deliverer ;  He 
who  would  save  men  from  sin  and  evil  and  vice  and 
moral  degradation ;  as  the  Substitute  of  sinners, 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world. 

24.  THE  FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  JESUS. 

Impressed  with  the  words  of  their  Master,  the  two 
Galilean  youths  at  once  follow  Jesus.  He,  hearing 
the  sound  of  their  footsteps,  looks  back  and  said 
to  them,  “  What  seek  ye  ?  ”  They  timidly  and 
modestly  reply,  “Rabbi,  where  dwellest  thou?” 
They  give  Him  the  respectful  title  of  Rabbi. 
Jesus  saith  to  them,  “Come  and  see.”  They  came 
and  saw  where  He  dwelt,  and  abode  with  Him  that 
day,  for  it  was  about  the  tenth  hour  (John  i.  35-39). 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
time  here  mentioned.  Some  think  that  John 
calculated  the  hour  of  the  day  according  to  the 
Roman  reckoning, — that  is,  from  midnight,  as  with 
us, — so  that  the  tenth  hour  was  ten  in  the  morn- 
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ing;  others  that  it  was  according  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning, — that  is,  from  six  in  the  morning, — so 
that  the  tenth  hour  was  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  first  opinion  is  probably  the  more  correct,  and 
this  would  afford  a  long  day  for  the  interview  of 
Jesus  and  the  disciples.  And  most  memorable  was 
this  visit  of  these  disciples  to  Jesus,  and  most  last¬ 
ing  were  its  effects  upon  their  character  and  destiny. 
Whether  John  had  before  seen  Jesus,  as  He  grew 
up  in  obscurity  in  Nazareth,  whether  He  was  the 
early  acquaintance  of  his  youth,  as  was  probably 
the  case  if  he  was  related  to  Him,  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  this  was  his  first  interview  with  Him  as  the 
acknowledged  Messiah,  the  Bing  of  Israel,  who 
came  not  only  to  deliver  Israel,  but  the  whole 
world,  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  and 
whom  John  afterwards  recognised  as  the  Word 
made  flesh,  God  in  human  nature. 

25.  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BAPTIST  ON 
JOHN.  We  cannot  suppose  that  a  personality  so 
grand  and  original,  and  a  teaching  so  striking 
and  impressive  as  that  of  the  Baptist  could  have 
been  without  influence  on  John.  The  earnest 
appeals  of  the  Baptist  must  have  stirred  his  soul  to 
its  depths.  John  must  have  felt  that  he  had  come 
in  contact  with  a  true  man,  the  embodiment  of 
righteousness,  and  it  is  impossible  that  his  sus¬ 
ceptible  nature  could  be  untouched  by  him. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  there  is  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  between  John’s  disposition  and  that  of 
the  Baptist ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Baptist,  although  it  did  not  originate, 
yet  drew  forth  and  developed  certain  elements  in 
John’s  character.  That  vehemence  of  temperament, 
which  procured  for  him  the  surname  of  Boanerges, 
was  perhaps  imbibed  from  the  stern  and  uncom¬ 
promising  character  and  preaching  of  the  Baptist. 
That  intense  hatred  to  all  that  is  false  and  wrong, 
that  intolerance  of  evil  in  every  form,  which  John 
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possessed,  and  which  frequently  flashes  out  in  his 
writings,  especially  in  the  Apocalyptic  visions,  were 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  Baptist.  And  that 
phase  of  mysticism  which  characterises  the  writings 
of  John  may  have  been  nourished  by  the  teaching 
and  example  of  the  Baptist,  who  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  meditation  and  solitary 
musings.  But  the  influence  which  the  Baptist 
exerted  on  John  was  small  in  comparison  with  the 
influence  which  the  close  companionship  of  our 
Lord  had  upon  him.  The  Baptist  was  the  prophet 
of  the  past :  he  saw  the  approach  of  the  new  era, 
but  he  did  not  enter  into  it.  John,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  Apostle  of  the  future.  The  spirit  of 
Jesus  with  him  was  more  powerful  and  effectual 
than  the  spirit  of  the  Baptist. 

Questions  and  Points  of  Inquiry. 

1.  State  the  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  John 
spent  his  youth. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist. 

3.  State  the  difference  between  John's  baptism  and  the 
Christian. 

4.  State  the  influence  which  the  Baptist  had  upon  the 
Apostle  John. 


CHAPTER  III. 

JOHN  DURING  OUR  LORD’S  PUBLIC  MINISTRY. 

26.  JOHN’S  RETURN  WITH  JESUS  TO 
GALILEE.  John  had  now  ceased  to  be  a  disciple 
of  the  Baptist,  and  had  become  a  follower  of  the 
greater  Master,  though  at  first  in  a  general  manner. 
He  had  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of  the  Baptist, 
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and  recognised  J esus  as  the  Messiah.  Accordingly, 
he  and  those  mentioned  along  with  him  accom¬ 
panied  Jesus  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to 
Galilee.  “  And  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage 
in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
there  ;  and  both  Jesus  was  called  and  His  disciples 
to  the  marriage”  (John  ii.  1,  2).  The  time  here 
specified  “  the  third  day,”  may  either  denote  the 
day  after  John  was  introduced  by  the  Baptist  to 
Jesus,  the  two  previous  days  being  already  men¬ 
tioned  (John  i.  29,  35)  :  or  it  may  denote  the  third 
day  after  Jesus  and  His  disciples  had  set  out  from 
Jordan.  If  Bethabara,  or  as  it  is  more  correctly  called 
Bethany,  where  the  Baptist  baptised,  was  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  the  distance 
between  it  and  Cana,  which  was  about  twenty  miles, 
might  be  traversed  in  one  day.  If,  however,  it  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scythopolis,  south  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  it  would  require  three  days,  as  the 
distance  was  sixty  miles.  It  could  not  be  at  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho,  for  the  distance 
from  that  to  Cana  was  ninety  miles,  Cana  is  here 
called  Cana  of  Galilee  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
Cana  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  and  at  this 
time  in  the  province  of  Phenicia.  It  is  mentioned 
as  the  birthplace  of  Nathanael,  who  is  called 
“  Nathanael  of  Cana  in  Galilee  ”  (John  xxi.  2). 
The  Cana  of  the  Gospels  is  not  referred  to  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is,  however,  twice  mentioned  by 
Josephus  in  his  “History,”  where  he  states  that 
Herod  the  Great,  in  his  contest  with  the  Macca- 
bean  prince  Antigonus,  took  up  his  head-quarters  at 
a  village  called  Cana  ;  and  in  his  “  Life,”  where  he 
states  that  he  himself  in  the  Jewish  war  took  up 
his  abode  “  in  a  village  of  Galilee  called  Cana.”  Its 
precise  situation  is  still  disputed.  There  are  two 
places  equally  supported  by  authorities  which, 
owing  to  a  similarity  of  name,  have  been  fixed  on. 
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The  one  is  Khurbit  Kana,  or  Kana  el  Jelil,  that  is 
Cana  of  Galilee,  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of 
Nazareth,  and  fifteen  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
other  is  Kefr  Kenna,  situated  on  an  eminence  about 
four  miles  north-east  of  Nazareth.  Both  places  are 
now  in  ruins.  The  first  bears  the  precise  name, 
whilst  the  second  is  the  place  assigned  by  tradition, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  Nazareth, 
the  residence  of  our  Lord.  Some  suppose  that 
Cana  of  Galilee  was  at  this  time  the  temporary 
residence  of  Jesus,  and  that  He  had  removed  to  it 
from  Nazareth.  Thus,  on  His  return  from  the  first 
Passover  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  said  : — “  So  Jesus  came 
again  to  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  He  made  the  water 
wine”  (John  iv.  46). 

27.  PRESENT  AT  THE  MARRIAGE  AT  CANA. 

John  was  present  in  company  with  Jesus  at  the 
marriage  feast  at  Cana.  This  may  be  inferred,  not 
only  from  the  graphic  description  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  as  being  that  of  an  eye-witness,  but  also 
because  we  are  informed  that  Jesus  was  invited  and 
His  disciples  to  the  marriage.  By  the  disciples  of 
J esus  at  this  early  period  can  only  be  meant  those 
five  whom  our  Lord  met  on  the  banks  of  the  J ordan, 
where  John  the  Baptist  baptised,  and  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  Him,  namely,  John,  Andrew, 
Peter,  Philip,  and  Nathanael  (Bartholomew  ?).  It 
is  probable  that  the  marriage  was  that  of  some  one 
related  to  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  not  only  from 
her  presence  along  with  Jesus  and  His  disciples, 
but  from  the  familiar  directions  which  she  gave  to 
the  servants.  Archdeacon  Farrar  ingeniously  ob¬ 
serves  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  have 
been  the  wedding  of  one  of  her  nephews,  the  sons  of 
Alphaeus,  or  even  of  one  of  her  daughters,  the  sisters 
of  Jesus.  There  are  many  fanciful  suppositions  as 
to  the  bridegroom.  Some  have  even  supposed, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  that  he  was  John  himself, 
and  others,  from  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the 
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epithet  attached  to  his  name,  that  he  was  Simon  the 
Canaanite  (Mark  iii.  18).  On  this  occasion  Jesus 
converted  the  water  into  wine.  This  was  His  first 
miracle,  the  commencement  of  that  series  of  super¬ 
natural  works  by  which  He  blessed  the  human  race 
and  evidenced  the  divinity  of  His  mission.  He 
began  His  ministry  by  declaring  that  it  was  different 
from  that  of  the  Baptist ;  that  it  was  devoid  of 
asceticism,  and  that  instead  of  renouncing,  it  sancti¬ 
fied  all  the  blessings  of  life,  that  His  religion 
did  not  constrain  His  disciples  to  withdraw  from 
the  world,  but  to  live  in  it,  and  to  sanctify  society 
by  its  blessed  influence.  The  effect  of  the  miracle 
on  John  and  his  fellow-disciples  is  thus  stated  : 
“  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  His  glory ;  and  His 
disciples  believed  on  Him  ”  (John  ii.  11).  At  first 
the  disciples  had  believed  on  Jesus  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Baptist,  but  now  they  themselves  had  seen 
the  manifestation  of  His  glory,  and  thus  their  faith, 
previously  excited  by  the  words  of  the  Baptist,  was 
confirmed  by  their  own  experience. 

28.  JOHN  ACCOMPANIES  JESUS  TO  JERU¬ 
SALEM.  The  Passover  of  the  Jews  now  drew  near, 
and  at  this  solemn  feast  all  the  pious  Jews  resident 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  even  many  of  those  who 
resided  in  distant  countries,  repaired  to  Jerusalem 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Accordingly, 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  prepared  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem.  They  first  went  northward  to  Caper¬ 
naum  (John  ii.  12),  then  a  populous  town  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  which  soon  afterwards  became  the 
stated  residence  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  and 
her  household,  and  which  was  close  to  Bethsaida, 
the  residence  of  five  of  the  disciples.  Here  it  is 
probable  they  would  join  the  Galilean  caravan  en 
route  to  Jerusalem  (John  ii.  13).  The  journey  was 
a  five  days’  march,  crossing  the  Jordan  probably  at 
Scythopolis,  through  the  territories  of  Perea,  avoiding 
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tlie  district  of  Samaria  on  account  of  the  enmity  of 
the  Samaritans,  and  recrossing  the  Jordan  at  the 
fords  near  Jericho,  and  then  along  the  high  road 
to  Jerusalem.  When  our  Lord  and  His  disciples 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  they  would  go  up  at  once  to 
the  temple.  Now,  according  to  John,  the  great 
purification  of  the  temple  occurred.  “  He  found  in 
the  temple  those  that  sold  oxen  and  sheep  and  doves, 
and  the  changers  of  money  sitting”  (John  ii.  14). 
In  the  extensive  outer  court  of  the  temple,  with 
its  splendid  colonnades,  the  so-called  “  court  of  the 
Gentiles,”  were  the  animals  to  be  sold  for  sacrifice, 
the  oxen  and  the  sheep,  with  their  drivers  bargain¬ 
ing  with  the  pilgrims ;  the  cages  filled  with  doves, 
to  be  purchased  by  the  worshippers ;  the  tables  of 
the  money  changers,  at  which  foreign  coins  were 
exchanged  for  Jewish  money,  the  only  coin  accepted 
by  the  priests  ;  the  money  lenders,  quarrelling  and 
disputing  over  their  bargains,  and  converting  the 
house  of  God  into  a  den  of  thieves.  No  wonder 
that  the  moral  indignation  of  Jesus  was  aroused  ; 
no  wonder  that  the  disciples  applied  to  Him,  what 
was  said  of  the  Messiah,  “The  zeal  of  Thine  house 
hath  eaten  me  up,”  when  they  saw  Him  driving  all 
those  traffickers  out  of  the  temple,  panic-struck  and 
unresisting,  overawed  by  the  force  of  His  moral 
indignation  and  by  the  rebukes  of  their  own  evil 
conscience  (John  ii.  15-17).  It  was  during  this 
visit  to  Jerusalem  that  our  Lord’s  interview  with 
Nicodemus,  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  court  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  occurred.  In  all  probability  John 
was  present,  and  heard  that  wonderful  conversation 
concerning  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  and  the 
^  mission  of  God’s  Son  into  the  world.  If,  as  many 
suppose,  John  had  even  at  this  time  a  house  in 
Jerusalem,  it  would  be  to  this  house  that  Nicodemus 
would  repair  at  night  as  an  earnest  inquirer  after 
truth  (John  iii.  1-17).  The  feast  of  the  Passover 
being  over,  Jesus  and  His  disciples  returned  to 
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Galilee,  but  it  was  by  a  different  route.  Instead  of 
crossing  the  Jordan,  they  went  straight  northward 
through  the  province  of  Samaria.  A  divine  impulse 
drew  Him  thither  :  “  He  left  Judaea,  and  departed 
again  into  Galilee,  and  He  must  needs  pass  through 
Samaria”  (John  iv.  3,  4).  John  was  with  Jesus 
during  His  two  days’  residence  in  Samaria,  and  as 
an  eye-witness  he  records  what  then  occurred. 
When  the  other  disciples  were  gone  to  the  city  to 
buy  bread,  he  may  have  remained  behind  with 
Jesus  at  Jacob’s  well,  and  have  been  a  hearer  of 
His  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman. 

29.  THE  CALL  OF  JOHN.  Hitherto,  John 
was  only  in  a  general  sense  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 
On  his  return  from  the  Passover  at  J erusalem,  he 
had  betaken  himself  to  his  usual  occupation  as  a 
fisherman  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  But  now  the  time 
had  arrived  when  the  second  great  crisis  of  his  life 
should  occur — when  he  should  be  called  to  forsake 
all,  and  to  follow  Jesus.  Jesus  was  at  Capernaum, 
from  which  Bethsaida,  the  usual  residence  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  was  only  a  mile  distant.  Walking 
along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  He  came 
upon  two  fishermen,  Peter  and  Andrew,  mending 
their  nets.  It  was  then  that  He  performed  the 
miracle  of  the  draught  of  fishes,  which  so  over¬ 
powered  Peter  that  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord  !  ”  A  short  distance  farther  along  the  shore, 
Jesus  came  upon  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  with  their  father,  Zebedee,  mending  their 
nets ;  and  He  called  them,  and  they  left  their 
father,  Zebedee,  and  their  nets,  and  followed  Him 
(Matt.  iv.  18-22  ;  Mark  i.  16-20;  Luke  v.  1-11).  From 
this  time  John  became  a  constant  disciple  of  Jesus. 
It  was  no  sudden  impulse  that  induced  John  to  do  so. 
He  had  been  prepared  beforehand  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Baptist,  by  witnessing  the  miracle  at  Cana  of 
Galilee,  and  by  his  previous  converse  with  Jesus. 
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Shortly  after  this,  Jesus  selected  twelve  of  His 
followers  to  accompany  Him  on  His  journeys,  and 
to  be  specially  trained  by  Him  to  be  the  founders 
of  His  religion  and  the  first  preachers  of  His  gospel. 
Among  them,  directly  after  Peter,  are  named  James 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (Mark  iii.  17). 
Among  the  twelve  there  were  three  who  were 
specially  honoured  as  being  the  chosen  witnesses  of 
His  actions,  the  innermost  circle  of  His  disciples. 
These  were  Peter,  James,  and  John  :  Peter,  the 
natural  leader  of  the  Apostles ;  James,  the  first  of 
them  who  testified  his  faith  by  his  death ;  and 
John,  the  contemplative  disciple.  And,  even  closer 
still,  among  those  three  John  was  selected  as  the 
beloved  disciple,  the  peculiar  friend  of  Jesus,  the 
sharer  of  His  private  griefs  and  sorrows. 

30.  THE  RAISING  OF  THE  DAUGHTER 
OF  JAIRUS.  The  next  special  mention  which 
we  have  of  John  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  (Luke  viii.  49-56). 
Jairus  was  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue — namely,  of 
Capernaum — where  Jesus  then  was.  He  must  have 
been  one  of  those  rulers  of  the  Jews  who  came 
recently  as  a  deputation  to  Jesus  to  beseech  His 
interposition  on  behalf  of  the  servant  of  the  cen¬ 
turion  in  Capernaum  (Luke  vii.  3).  Hence  he 
would  have  been  not  only  cognisant  of  the  miracle 
which.  Jesus  then  performed,  but  deeply  impressed 
with  it,  and  fully  persuaded  of  the  power  of  Jesus  ; 
and  this,  doubtless,  induced  him  to  beseech  His 
interposition  now  that  his  own  daughter  lay  at  the 
point  of  death.  But  his  faith  had  to  submit  to  a 
severe  test.  Jesus  did  not  come  immediately.  His 
progress  was  interrupted  :  a  message  came  from  the 
house  of  Jairus,  stating  that  his  daughter  was  al¬ 
ready  dead  :  Jesus  comforts  the  despairing  father, 
and,  accompanied  by  His  three  privileged  Apostles, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  He  dismisses  all  the  hired 
mourners,  and  by  the  word  of  His  power  raises  the 
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daughter  of  Jairus  to  life.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
rationalistic  critics  that  the  daughter  of  Jairus  was 
not  actually  dead,  but  only  in  a  trance,  and  that 
this  is  intimated  by  the  words  of  our  Lord,  “The 
damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.”  But  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  evident  from  the  account  of  the  Evangelists 
that  they  design  to  intimate  a  restoration  to  life 
from  a  state  of  actual  death.  Death  is  often  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  as  sleep  (John  xi.  11  ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  13  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  51)  ;  and  here  this  desig¬ 
nation  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  the  damsel  was 
so  soon  to  be  restored  to  life  :  her  death  was  like  a 
short  sleep  from  which  she  should  wake  refreshed 
and  invigorated. 

31.  THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGURATION. 

The  next  incident  recorded  in  order  is  the  trans¬ 
figuration,  of  which  also  these  three  favoured 
Apostles  were  the  spectators.  “Jesus  taketh  Peter, 
James,  and  John  his  brother,  and  bringeth  them 
up  into  a  high  mountain  apart”  (Matt.  xvii.  1). 
The  locality  of  this  particular  mountain  has  been 
disputed.  The  traditional  opinion  is  that  it  is 
Mount  Tabor,  the  most  conspicuous  mountain  of 
Galilee,  rising  solitary  and  apart  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  On  its  summit  are  the  Greek  and 
Latin  monasteries  of  the  Transfiguration.  But 
this  opinion  has  now  been  generally  abandoned  as 
impossible,  because  Tabor  was  then  a  fortified 
position,  and  thus  unsuitable  for  the  privacy  of  the 
transfiguration.  “  The  historical  data  which  we 
possess,”  observes  Bitter,  “  show  that  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  was  employed,  without  any  inter¬ 
mission,  between  the  times  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
b.c.  218,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under 
Vespasian,  as  a  stronghold,  and  was  by  no  means 
the  scene  of  peace  and  solitude  whither  one  would 
flee,  anxious  to  escape  the  turmoil  of  the  world.” 
Dean  Alford  supposes  that  the  scene  of  the  trans¬ 
figuration  was  most  likely  one  of  the  mountains 
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bordering  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  but  this  is  highly 
improbable,  as  none  of  these  mountains  are  very 
high,  and  as  they  were  in  the  heart  of  a  most 
populous  district.  The  earliest  tradition  was  that 
it  was  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  supposition  still  more 
unlikely.  In  all  probability,  it  was  one  of  the 
spurs  of  Mount  Hermon  or  Ante-Lebanus,  per¬ 
haps  Mount  Panium.  Jesus,  six  days  before  the 
transfiguration,  was  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood,  in  the  coast  of  Caesarea  Philippi  (Matt.  xvi. 
13).  Mount  Hermon  was  one  of  the  loftiest  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  district,  being  9,400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  11,000  feet  above  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  Of  course  it  is  not  supposed 
that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  ascended  to  the  top  of 
this  lofty,  mountain,  but  that  the  transfiguration 
occurred  on  one  of  its  slopes.  The  outward  form 
of  our  Lord’s  humanity  was  transfigured :  the 
divinity  shone  through  the  humanity :  celestial 
visitors,  Moses  and  Elias,  appeared  in  glory ;  and 
the  Shekinah,  the  mystic  cloud  which  guided  the 
Israelites  through  the  wilderness,  overshadowed 
the  mountain.  The  three  disciples  must  have  felt, 
not  only  that  their  Master  was  the  Messiah,  but 
their  knowledge  must  have  advanced  a  further 
step  :  that  He  was  more  than  human,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God  ;  and  the  indelible  impression  made 
on  Peter,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  Second  Epistle, 
must  also  have  been  made  on  John  :  “For  He  re¬ 
ceived  from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  Him  from  the 
excellent  glory,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased  ;  and  this  voice  we  ourselves  heard 
come  out  of  heaven,  when  we  were  with  Him  in 
the  holy  mount”  (2  Pet.  i.  17,  18). 

32.  JOHN  FORBIDS  ONE  CASTING  OUT 
DEVILS.  The  Evangelists  Mark  and  Luke  relate 
an  incident  in  connection  with  John,  when  he, 
along  with  the  other  Apostles,  censured  a  certain 
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person  who,  though  not  one  of  the  avowed  disciples 
of  Jesus,  took  upon  himself  to  cast  out  devils  in  His 
name.  “John  answered  and  said,  Master,  we  saw 
one  casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name ;  and  we  forbade 
him,  because  he  followeth  not  with  us”  (Mark  ix. 
38-41 ;  Luke  ix.  49,  50).  The  man  who  thus  cast  out 
devils  in  the  name  of  Christ  was,  in  all  probability, 
a  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  who,  although  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  yet,  like  the  Baptist 
himself,  did  not  feel  constrained  to  attach  himself 
to  Jesus  as  an  actual  disciple.  The  man  performed 
miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ :  he  cast  out  devils ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  that  he  actually 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  Apostles  of  Jesus, 
zealous  for  the  glory  of  their  Master,  and  indignant 
of  any  assumption  of  what  they  conceived  to  be 
His  prerogative,  forbade  the  man.  It  was  not 
John  alone  who  forbade  him,  but  the  Apostles  in 
a  body.  Indeed,  John  may  perhaps  have  been 
doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  the  action  of  his 
fellow-Apostles,  and  have  proposed  it  as  a  question 
to  the  Lord,  whether  they  were  right  in  this  pro¬ 
hibition.  It  is  a  question  of  casuistry  which  he 
wishes  solved  :  Should  we,  or  should  we  not,  have 
forbidden  the  man  ?  The  position  which  the 
Apostles  took  up  was  similar  to  that  which  Joshua 
took  when  he  saw  two  men,  unauthorised  bv 
Moses,  prophesying  in  the  camp  :  “My  lord  Moses, 
forbid  them”  (Num.  xi.  25).  Jesus  censures  the 
disciples,  and  annuls  the  prohibition  :  “Jesus  said, 
Forbid  him  not :  for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do 
a  mighty  work  in  My  name,  and  be  able  quickly  to 
speak  evil  of  Me.  For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is 
for  us  ”  (Mark  ix.  39,  40)  ;  thus  imparting  to  all 
time  a  lesson  of  toleration. 

33.  JOHN  WISHES  TO  DESTROY  THE 
SAMARITANS.  Luke  relates  a  remarkable  incident 
in  the  life  of  John  which  reveals  his  impetuous 
character,  and  certainly  merits  for  him  the  appella- 
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tion  Boanerges.  Jesus  and  His  disciples  were 
journeying  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  one  of  the  great 
annual  feasts.  Instead  of  going  round  by  Perea, 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  as  they  did  on  the 
former  occasion,  they  took  the  direct  route  through 
Samaria.  There  was  a  large  company  of  followers, 
and  Jesus  sent  two  messengers,  probably  James  and 
John,  to  a  certain  village  of  the  Samaritans  to  make 
preparations  for  their  reception,  but  the  Samaritans 
would  not  receive  them.  Then  James  and  John, 
filled  with  indignation  at  this  dishonour  shown  to 
their  Master,  asked  permission  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  them,  after  the  example  of 
Elijah  (Luke  ix.  51-56).  The  Samaritans  were  a 
mixed  race,  partly  composed  of  Israelites  who 
remained  after  the  Assyrian  Captivity,  and  partly  of 
colonists  planted  in  the  district  by  Sargon  the  king 
of  Assyria.  They  had  at  an  early  period  embraced 
the  Mosaic  religion,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  they  had  made 
proposals  to  unite  with  them  in  rebuilding  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  to  join  with 
them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  These  proposals 
were  rejected  in  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  disdain. 
Irritated  at  this  treatment,  they  erected  for  them¬ 
selves  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thus 
established  a  rival  worship  to  that  of  Jerusalem. 
They  were  subdued  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  destroyed 
their  temple  and  treated  them  as  a  conquered 
people.  Hence  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  enter¬ 
tained  the  most  violent  hatred  toward  each  other. 
Although  both  professing  the  Mosaic  religion,  and 
living  under  the  same  government,  they  were  sworn 
enemies  to  each  other.  Josephus  informs  us  that 
the  Samaritans  waylaid  and  robbed  the  pilgrims 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  once  they 
designedly  polluted  the  temple  by  scattering  dead 
men's  bones  in  the  cloisters.  When  the  Jews  were 
in  prosperity,  the  Samaritans  professed  themselves 
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to  be  Jews  ;  but  when  they  were  in  adversity  they 
joined  their  enemies,  and  asserted  their  Gentile 
origin.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  repaid  the 
enmity  of  the  Samaritans  with  interest.  “  To  be  a 
Samaritan  and  to  have  a  devil  ”  was  the  strongest 
form  of  reproach  which  they  could  pronounce  (John 
viii.  48).  But  it  was  not  the  mere  national  enmify 
of  the  Samaritans  to  the  Jews  that  caused  them  :o 
prevent  the  passage  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
through  their  country;  it  was  “because  His  face 
was  as  though  He  would  go  up  to  Jerusalem.” 
Jesus  was  regarded  by  His  followers  as  the  Messiah, 
and  it  was  this  indignity  shown  to  Him  as  the  King 
of  Israel  that  excited  the  indignation  of  the  sops  of 
Zebedee.  Zeal  for  the  glory  of  their  Master,  intense 
love  for  His  person,  mixed  with  a  national  feeling 
of  hatred  to  the  Samaritans,  moved  them  to  exclaim  : 
‘•'Wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down 
from  heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  1  ” 
They  aspired  to  be  the  instruments  of  the  divine 
vengeance.  But  Jesus  rebuked  them  :  they  had 
totally  mistaken  His  character  and  spirit :  the  fire 
which  He  called  down  from  heaven  was  the  fire  of 
divine  love.  He  came  not  to  destroy  men’s  lives, 
but  to  save  them.  And  yet  we  must  not  suppose 
that  in  those  words  of  Jesus  there  was  any  censure 
pronounced  either  on  the  conduct  or  on  the  spirit  of 
Elijah.  The  state  of  the  times  made  all  the  differ¬ 
ence.  The  spirit  of  Elijah  was  necessary  for  the 
times  of  Elijah.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  a 
theocracy,  and  Israel  had  revolted  from  God. 
Elijah  had  arisen  as  an  avengmg  prophet  to  protest 
against  apostasy  and  rebellion,  and  to  punish  the 
worshippers  of  Baal.  It  was  the  season  of  avenging 
justice.  Nemesis  had  not  only  tracked  the  footsteps 
of  crime,  but  had  overtaken  the  criminals.  The 
Gospel  era,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  season  of 
mercy  and  grace  ;  Jesus  had  come  not  to  condemn 
fhe  world,  but  to  save  it ;  the  sacrifice  which  He 
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offered  was  not  that  of  guilty  rebels,  but  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  spirit 
of  Elijah  was  that  of  the  judge  ;  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
was  that  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

34.  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  LAZARUS. 
The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  only  recorded  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  and  was  witnessed  by  John  and  his 
fellow- Apostles.  Jesus  was  in  Perea,  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  when  a  message  came  from  the 
sisters  of  Bethany,  that  their  brother  Lazarus  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  illuess.  Instead  of  hastening 
to  their  relief,  Jesus  tarried  some  days  in  Perea, 
and,  when  He  reached  Bethany,  Lazarus  had  been 
four  days  in  the  grave.  Then  it  was  that  He  per¬ 
formed  the  greatest  of  His  miracles.  He  stood 
at  the  open  grave,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
“  Lazarus,  come  forth  :  ”  and  he  that  was  dead  came 
forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave  clothes 
(John  xi.  1-46).  The  description  given  of  this  in¬ 
cident  is  so  minute,  so  circumstantial,  so  graphic, 
and  accompanied  with  so  many  unartificial  particu¬ 
lars,  as  to  prove  that  it  is  the  description  of  an  eye¬ 
witness.  There  is  no  art  about  it ;  the  devotion  of 
Thomas  and  his  fellow-Apostles,  the  impulsiveness 
of  Martha  and  the  calm  submission  of  Mary,  the 
sympathy  and  love  of  Jesus,  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews  who  came  from  the  adjoining  city  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  comfort  the  sisters,  impress  us  with  a  sense 
of  the  reality  of  the  narrative.  Martha  and  Mary 
are  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  the  same 
characteristics  of  impulsiveness  and  submission  are 
assigned  to  each ;  the  one  sister  busily  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  wants  of  Jesus,  the  other  calmly  sitting 
at  His  feet  and  listening  to  His  words  (Luke  x. 
38,  39).  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
omission  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  of  this,  the  greatest 
of  our  Lord’s  miracles.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Gospels  only  contain  a  small  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Jesus  ;  that  only  three  instances 
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are  recorded  of  His  raising  persons  from  the  dead, 
although  “the  dead  are  raised  up”  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  usual  miracles  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xi.  5) ;  and 
that  the  raising  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain, 
the  miracle  next  in  point  of  greatness  to  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Lazarus,  is  only  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
Gospels  (Luke  vii.  11-17). 

35.  JOHN’S  AMBITIOUS  CLAIMS.  John  and 
his  brother  James  manifested  on  one  occasion  an 
ambitious  spirit.  “  Then  came  to  Him  the  mother 
of  Zebedee’s  children  with  her  sons,  worshipping 
Him,  and  desiring  a  certain  thing  of  Him.  And 
He  said  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou  ?  She  saith  unto 
Him,  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  the 
one  on  Thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  Thy  left, 
in  Thy  kingdom  ”  (Matt.  xx.  20-28  ;  Mark  x.  35-40). 
The  request  appears  to  have  been  the  joint  petition 
of  the  mother  and  her  two  sons.  Salome,  perhaps 
relying  on  her  relationship  to  her  Lord,  and  on  His 
special  affection  to  her  sons,  urged  this  request ;  she 
asked  pre-eminence  for  her  sons  in  that  kingdom 
which  she  believed  Jesus  was  about  to  establish, 
for  as  yet  she  had  not  risen  to  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom.  Such  a  request  is  not  to  be  too  harshly 
judged.  It  exhibited  devotion  to  Christ,  and  strong 
faith  in  the  success  of  His  mission,  at  a  time  when 
success  appeared  incredible ;  besides,  it  was  the 
request  of  a  mother  interceding  for  her  sons. 
Ambition,  doubtless,  miDgled  with  the  request,  but 
it  was  no  ignoble  ambition  ;  she  wished  her  sons  to 
be  nearest  her  Lord.  Nor  are  the  two  Apostles  to 
be  wholly  censured  ;  they  were  actuated  with  the 
most  loyal  feelings  of  love  to  their  Master,  and 
longed  to  share  in  His  glory.  It  was  long  before 
the  disciples  rose  to  a  spiritual  conception  of  the 
kingdom  which  their  Lord  came  to  establish  ;  even 
His  death  did  not  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea 
of  earthly  power  and  grandeur,  for  we  find  them  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  ascension  exclaiming,  “Wilt 
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Thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  1  ” 
(Acts  i.  6).  The  request  of  the  mother  and  her 
sons  was  refused,  but  in  the  gentlest  manner.  “Ye 
know  not  what  ye  ask.  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the 
cup  which  I  shall  drink  of,  and  to  be  baptised  with 
the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised  with  1  To  sit  on  My 
right  hand  and  on  My  left  is  not  Mine  to  give,  but  it 
is  for  them  for  whom  it  hath  been  prepared  of  My 
Father.5'  There  is  another  view  of  the  incident  which 
greatly  lessens,  if  it  does  not  entirely  remove,  the 
wrongfulness  of  the  request  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 
Jesus  had,  directly  before,  been  speaking  of  His 
sufferings  and  death,  how  that  He  would  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Gentiles  to  mock,  and  to  scourge,  and  to 
crucify  Him  (Matt.  xx.  19).  It  was  then  that  John 
and  James  made  their  request ;  they  wished  to  be 
close  to  Jesus  in  His  sufferings,  to  share  in  His 
trials,  to  drink  of  His  bitter  cup,  and  to  be  baptised 
with  His  bloody  baptism.  What  they  longed  for 
was  not  earthly  greatness,  but  to  have  fellowship 
with  Jesus  in  His  sufferings.  This  is  a  pleasing 
view  of  the  request  of  the  Apostles,  but  it  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case :  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  suffering,  but  glory,  that 
Salome  coveted  for  her  sons  ;  the  right  hand  and 
the  left,  not  of  the  cross,  but  of  His  throne. 

36.  THE  TRAINING  OF  JOHN.  Such  are  the 
chief  incidents  recorded  of  John  during  the  public 
ministry  of  our  Lord.  But  we  must  remember  that 
these  are  only  a  small  portion  of  his  experiences. 
John  was  in  close  fellowship  with  Jesus  :  he  was 
His  constant  attendant :  he  accompanied  Him  on 
His  missionary  journeys  :  he  not  only  heard  His 
discourses  to  the  multitude,  but,  with  the  other 
Apostles,  shared  in  His  private  instructions.  The 
relation  of  Jesus  to  His  Apostles  was  that  of  a 
divine  Teacher.  He  trained  them  to  be  the  future 
propagators  of  His  religion.  He  did  not  send  them 
out  into  the  world  unprepared ;  they  had  the  in- 
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estimable  privilege  of  being  under  His  tuition  foi 
the  space  of  nearly  three  years  :  and  surely  to  be  in 
the  school  of  Christ  must  have  been  an  incalculable 
advantage.  Jesus  selected  His  disciples  from  the 
fishermen  and  tax-gatherers  of  Galilee ;  they  had 
been  educated  in  no  rabbinical  schools,  but  so  much 
the  more  qualified  were  they  to  receive  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  their  divine  Master.  The  soil  on  which  He 
sowed  the  seeds  of  His  Gospel  was  virgin  soil ;  it 
was  not  pre-occupied.  Everything  planted  in  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles  was  to  be  the  growth  of 
Christ’s  Spirit ;  no  foreign  elements  were  to  mingle 
with  the  pure  doctrines  of  His  Gospel.  It  is  true 
that  the  Apostles  were  trammelled  by  their  carnal 
conceptions  of  divine  things  ;  but  they  exhibited  a 
childlike  submission  to  the  teaching  of  their  Master  ; 
their  prejudices  were  gradually  removed,  and  after 
the  reception  of  the  Spirit,  they  became  fully  quali¬ 
fied  to  become  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
regenerators  of  the  world.  But  whilst  all  the 
Apostles  were  trained  by  Jesus,  John  possessed 
peculiar  advantages.  The  intercourse  between 
him  and  his  Master  appears  to  have  been  more 
intimate  than  that  of  his  fellow-Apostles.  ]J 
has  been  said,  that  whilst  Peter  was  a  lover  of 
Christ,  John  was  a  lover  of  Jesus.  Whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  this  remark,  there  was  something 
in  John’s  disposition,  probably  his  overflowing 
spirit  of  love,  that  drew  forth  the  peculiar  affection 
of  Jesus  towards  him.  And  the  friendship  of 
Jesus  must  have  been  an  unspeakable  advantage 
to  John,  and  the  best  of  all  trainings ;  it  must 
have  sanctified  and  elevated  his  spirit,  so  that  the 
sphere  in  which  he  lived  must  have  been  a  very 
heaven  upon  earth.  “  Friendship  is  one  of  the  most 
innocent  of  our  earthly  pleasures  ;  the  friendship  of 
two  souls  who  are  one  in  the  Lord,  inspired  by  the 
same  hopes  and  animated  by  the  same  love  to 
Christ,  must  be  a  holy  heaven,  transfusing  its 
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blessed  influence  through  their  lives ;  but  the 
friendship  of  Jesus  and  John  is  a  sacred  shrine,  a 
true  holy  of  holies,  which,  next  to  our  Lord’s 
humanity,  is  the  purest  emblem  of  heaven  upon 
earth.” 


Questions  and  Points  of  Inquiry. 

1.  Mention  those  incidents  in  which  Peter ,  James ,  and 
John  were  peculiarly  favoured  by  our  Lord. 

2.  What  were  the  reasons  of  the  mutual  hatred  between 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  give  instances  of  it. 

3.  State  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  omission  of  the 
miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  in  the  three  first 
Gospels. 

4.  Sketch  the  development  of  John's  views  concerning 
the  nature  of  Christ's  person. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JOHN  DURING  OUR  LORD’S  LATER  YEARS. 

3*7.  THE  ENTRANCE  INTO  JERUSALEM. 

Our  Lord’s  ministry  lasted  three  years,  and  during 
all  that  period  John  was  with  Him  as  His  faithful 
disciple.  And  now  that  ministry  approached  its 
termination ;  the  Jewish  Passover  was  at  hand, 
and  Jesus  was  about  to  proceed  on  His  last  and 
momentous  journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  and  His 
disciples  had  left  Perea  and  come  to  Bethany,  and 
probably  took  up  their  residence  with  Martha  and 
Mary  (John  xii.  1,  2).  On  the  Sunday  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion  week,  He  prepared  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  not  as 
a  private  person,  as  on  former  occasions,  but  as  the 
great  Messianic  King.  Accordingly,  He  sent  two 
of  His  disciples,  probably  as  on  another  occasion 
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Peter  and  John,  to  procure  for  Him  an  ass  on  which 
to  ride.  There  were  two  roads  from  Bethany  to 
Jerusalem,  the  one  across  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  other  skirting  the  shoulder  of  the  hill.  It  was 
probably  the  latter  road  which  Jesus  now  took. 
Accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  Galilean  pilgrims, 
He  ascended  the  shoulder  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
He  was  met  by  another  company  of  admirers  and 
disciples  from  Jerusalem,  who,  having  heard  of  His 
approach,  went  forth  to  meet  Him  (John  xii.  13). 
And  now,  just  as  they  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mount,  and  saw  Jerusalem  in  all  its  glory  lying  at 
their  feet,  a  sudden  enthusiasm  seized  upon  the 
multitude,  they  hailed  Jesus  as  the  expected 
Messiah,  they  strewed  His  path  with  their  garments, 
and  waved  branches  of  palm  trees,  exclaiming, 
“Hosanna,  blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel,  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  The  reason  of 
this  triumphant  entrance  was  not  because  our  Lord 
regarded  His  cause  as  now  in  the  ascendant,  and 
believed  that  the  people  would  receive  Him  as  the 
Messiah  ;  nor  was  it  a  concession  to  the  feelings 
and  eager  expectations  of  His  disciples;  but  because 
the  hour  was  come  when  He  was  to  inaugurate  His 
Messianic  Kingdom,  not  by  the  favour  of  the 
multitude,  but  by  His  passion  and  death.  Only 
five  days  after,  the  applauses  of  the  multitude  were 
turned  into  execrations,  and  the  shout  “  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David  ”  was  changed  into  “  Crucify  Him, 
crucify  Him  !  ”  This  sudden  change,  this  terrible 
reaction,  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  Those  who 
welcomed  Jesus  were  chiefly  the  Galilean  pilgrims, 
an  excitable  race,  and,  upon  the  whole,  attached  to 
Jesus.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Jewish  rulers  were 
jealous  of  His  popularity ;  and  when  they  had 
resolved  to  put  Him  to  death,  they  determined  that 
it  should  not  be  on  the  feast  day,  lest  there  should 
be  an  outbreak  in  His  favour  among  these  pilgrims 
from  Galilee  (Mark  xiv.  2).  But  it  was  otherwise 
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with  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  :  here  the  people, 
under  the  influence  of  their  rulers,  were  decidedly 
and  bitterly  hostile,  and,  when  the  hour  of  trial 
came,  these  Galilean  pilgrims  were  overawed  by 
the  Jewish  authorities  and  stood  aloof ;  a  selfish 
prudence  curbed  their  zeal,  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  died  away,  the  suddenness  of  the  event 
took  them  by  surprise  and  unprepared,  and  Jesus 
fell  a  prey  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies. 

38.  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  LAST  THINGS. 
During  the  days  intervening  between  His  public 
entrance  into  Jerusalem  and  His  death,  Jesus 
taught  publicly  in  the  courts  of  the  temple.  As 
He  left  it  for  the  last  time,  He  and  His  disciples 
rested  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  He  had  just  pro¬ 
nounced  the  doom  of  the  city  and  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  37,  38).  That  temple, 
in  all  its  glory,  its  colonnades,  its  porches,  its  gilt 
pinnacles,  its  gates  of  Corinthian  brass,  its  courts, 
the  one  rising  above  the  other,  and  the  sacred 
shrine  in  the  uppermost  court,  lay  before  them  in 
all  its  magnificence.  Then  it  was  that  certain  of 
the  disciples,  filled  with  grief  and  dismay  at  the 
predestined  ruin  of  such  grandeur,  directed  His 
attention  to  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  to  its 
goodly  stones  and  gifts,  and  to  its  sacredness  as  the 
house  of  God,  as  if  to  move  His  compassion.  “  And 
as  He  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over  against  the 
temple,  Peter  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew 
asked  Him  privately,  Tell  us,  when  shall  these 
things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  when  these 
things  are  all  about  to  be  accomplished?”  (Mark 
xiii.  3,  4).  The  question  of  the  disciples  was 
twofold:  “At  what  time  shall  the  city  and  the 
temple  be  destroyed  ?  ”  and  “  What  shall  be  the 
sign  of  Thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?  ” 
(Matt.  xxiv.  3).  These  two  events,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world,  are  in 
the  prophecy  so  interwoven  that  it  is  difficult  to 
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separate  them.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that 
Jesus  taught  that  these  two  events  would  be  simul¬ 
taneous,  and  that  the  second  advent  would  accom¬ 
pany  or  speedily  follow  the  destruction  of  J erusalem. 
Thus  our  Lord  said  that  “  immediately  after  the 
tribulation  of  these  days  shall  appear  the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  the  heavens,”  and  that  “this 
generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these  things 
be  accomplished  ”  (Matt.  xxiv.  29,  36).  Certainly, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  happened  before  the 
disappearance  of  that  generation,  occurring  about 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  our  Lord  ;  but  the 
other  event,  the  second  advent,  was  designedly  left 
in  uncertainty  (Matt.  xxiv.  36).  The  early  Chris¬ 
tian,  it  is  true,  in  general  expected  the  immediate 
coming  of  Christ ;  and  the  question,  “  Where  is  the 
promise  of  His  coming  ?  ”  was  not  only  the  taunt 
of  scoffers,  but  the  expression  of  the  disappointment 
of  believers.  But  the  course  of  history  has  proved 
how  mistaken  they  were  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  prophecy.  The  one  event  was  indicative  of  the 
other;  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  the  type 
or  emblem  of  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord. 

39.  PETER  AND  JOHN  SENT  TO  PREPARE 
THE  PASSOVER.  And  now  the  day  of  the  Pass- 
over  had  come,  and  Jesus  made  the  necessary  pre¬ 
parations  for  its  observance.  He  directed  Peter 
and  John  to  go  into  the  city,  and  there  they  would 
meet  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  whom  they 
were  to  follow,  and  who  would  show  them  a  large 
upper  room  furnished  and  prepared  (Luke  xxii.  8). 
The  feast  of  the  Passover  was  observed  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  Nisan,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Old  Testament,  Abib  (Exod.  xii. 
1-18).  A  lamb  was  selected  for  every  house  ;  it 
was  slain  in  the  temple  and  its  blood  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  and  was  then  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  worshippers  at  a  family  meal.  Peter  and 
John,  in  order  to  make  ready  the  passover,  must 
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repair  to  the  temple,  and  there  procure  and  sacri¬ 
fice  a  lamb.  The  place  where  this  paschal  feast 
was  held  was  the  upper  chamber  of  one  who, 
without  doubt,  was  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Some 
suppose  that  this  was  J oseph  of  Arimathea ;  but 
this  is  improbable,  as  he  had  not  yet  avowed  him¬ 
self,  and  was  still  only  a  secret  disciple.  Others, 
with  greater  plausibility,  think  that  he  was  Mark, 
who,  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts,  had  a  house  in 
Jerusalem,  where  the  disciples  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  (Acts  xii.  12,  13).  This  would  afford 
an  obvious  explanation  of  an  incident,  recorded  by 
Mark  in  his  Gospel,  of  a  young  man,  probably  him¬ 
self,  who  followed  Jesus  to  Gethsemane,  having  a 
linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body  (Mark  xiv. 
51).  If  the  house  was  Mark’s,  then  the  soldiers, 
led  by  Judas,  who  had  just  left  the  house,  would 
naturally  go  first  there,  and,  finding  that  J esus  and 
His  disciples  had  left,  would  follow  Him  to  Geth¬ 
semane,  which  Judas  knew  was  our  Lord’s  favourite 
resort ;  and  Mark,  startled  by  the  appearance  of  an 
armed  band,  would  throw  a  loose  garment  about 
him  and  accompany  them. 

40.  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  BETRAYER. 
And  now  Jesus  and  His  disciples  sat  together  in 
the  guest  chamber  to  partake  of  the  Passover.  A 
strange  agitation  seized  Him  ;  He  discerned  clearly 
the  sufferings  which  were  about  to  befall  Him, 
and  His  mind  was  troubled  when  He  saw  the 
traitor  with  Him  at  the  table  (John  xiii.  21). 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  seated,  according  to 
the  Oriental  fashion,  reclining  on  couches.  John 
was  next  to  Jesus,  and  leant  on  His  breast.  We 
are  not  informed  who  was  on  His  other  side  ;  some 
suppose  that  it  was  Judas,  and  others  Peter.  If 
J udas  occupied  this  position,  our  Lord  could  notify 
to  him  that  he  was  the  betrayer  without  the  other 
disciples  being  cognisant  of  the  fact.  Peter  was 
perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  opposite  to 
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Jesus,  and  he  could  thus  beckon  to  John  to  ask  the 
Lord  concerning  whom  He  spake.  J ohn  whispered 
to  Jesus,  “Lord,  who  is  it?  ”  and  our  Lord  privately 
gave  John  a  sign  by  which  He  might  know  who  the 
traitor  was,  at  the  same  time  that  He  imparted  a 
warning  to  Judas.  The  disciples  did  not  hear  the 
words  nor  understand  the  sign.  Judas,  agitated  by 
a  guilty  conscience,  went  out  into  the  dark  (John 
xiii.  23-30).  Judas  Iscariot  is  a  dark  and  mysterious 
figure  ;  he  casts  a  shadow  upon  the  apostolic  circle  ; 
he  had  sold  his  soul  for  gold  ;  John  informs  us  that 
he  had  the  bag  ;  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  small 
funds  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  and  secretly  pur¬ 
loined  what  was  put  therein  (J ohn  xii.  6) ;  and 
now,  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  he  sold  his  Lord  and  Master.  Some  suppose 
that  he  did  this,  not  to  obtain  the  paltry  sum,  but 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  to  constrain  Jesus  to 
proclaim  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  thus,  if 
Jesus  succeeded,  to  profit  by  the  success.  But  we 
cannot  attribute  such  foresight  to  the  betrayer.  In 
all  probability  there  was  a  mixture  of  motives.  In 
his  heart  hostility  to  Jesus  had  taken  root  and 
grown.  He  had  joined  Jesus  from  motives — perhaps 
shared  in  by  some  of  the  other  disciples — the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  wealth  and  earthly  advancement ;  but 
when  he  found  his  expectations  disappointed,  then 
the  feeling  of  repulsion  to  Jesus  arose;  his  pre¬ 
judices,  instead  of  being  removed  like  those  of  his 
fellow-disciples,  were  converted  into  enmity,  and 
the  constant  contact  of  his  impure  nature  with  the 
holiness  of  Jesus  had  only  the  effect  of  increasing 
his  animosity. 

41.  THE  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE.  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  left  the  guest-chamber  late  in  the 
evening ;  they  traversed  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
and  crossed  the  brook  Kidron,  which  separates  the 
city  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  they  walked  up 
part  of  the  Mount,  and  reached  a  secluded  spot,  an 
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olive  garden,  with  its  sombre  foliage,  called  Geth- 
semane,  where  Jesus  was  wont  to  retire  for  prayer 
and  meditation.  The  traditionary  Gethsemane  is 
not  far  from  the  Kidron.  Proceeding  through  the 
gate,  now  called  St  Stephen’s,  and  crossing  the 
Kidron,  one  comes  to  a  place  where  the  two  roads 
to  Bethany  meet ;  in  the  angle  formed  by  these 
roads  the  traditionary  Gethsemane  is  situated. 
It  is  a  small  space  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Latin  monks.  Within  it 
are  eight  old  olive  trees,  reaching  back  several 
hundred  years,  and  surrounded  by  heaps  of  stones. 
A  grotto,  the  so-called  cavern  of  the  Agony,  is 
pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Jesus  prayed. 
There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
similar  adjacent  enclosures,  also  having  olive  trees 
of  great  age.  It  is  now  generally  supposed  that 
the  real  Gethsemane  must  have  been  in  some  more 
secluded  vale,  farther  distant  from  the  city.  Into 
this  garden  Jesus  enters  with  His  eleven  Apostles  ; 
He  leaves  eight  of  them  at  the  entrance,  with  the 
admonition  to  watch  and  pray ;  and,  accompanied 
by  His  three  favoured  disciples,  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  He  goes  farther  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
garden.  As  these  three  were  the  spectators  of  His 
greatest  earthly  glory,  so  they  were  now  the  spec¬ 
tators  of  His  greatest  earthly  humiliation ;  and  as 
on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  so  now  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  disciples  were  asleep. 
But  from  this  sleep  they  were  rudely  awakened  ; 
Judas  and  his  armed  band  were  at  hand ;  their 
tramp  was  already  heard  ;  the  flashes  of  their 
torches  already  shone  through  the  dark  shades  of 
the  olive  trees.  Jesus  came  to  them  and  said, 
“  Sleep  on  now  and  take  your  rest  :  behold,  the 
hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  sinners.  Arise,  let  us  be  going  : 
behold,  he  is  at  hand  that  betray eth  me”  (Matt, 
xxvi.  45,  46). 
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42.  JOHN  AT  THE  CROSS.  If  John  is  the 
disciple  who  is  mentioned  as  known  to  the  high 
priest,  and  who  went  in  with  Jesus  into  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest  (John  xviii.  15),  a  supposition 
which  is  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Biblical  critics, 
then  he  would  have  been  present  during  the  whole 
trial  of  Jesus,  and  accordingly  relates  in  his  Gospel 
what  he  himself  had  seen  and  heard.  He  would  be 
present  at  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Caiaphas,  be  a 
spectator  of  His  brutal  treatment  by  the  servants  of 
the  high  priest,  and  see  the  melancholy  fall  of  his 
fellow-Apostle.  He  would  accompany  the  multitude 
to  the  judgment  hall  of  Pilate,  listen  to  the  infuri¬ 
ated  cries  of  an  unbridled  populace,  see  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  de¬ 
manded  the  execution  of  their  innocent  victim,  and 
hear  the  awful  sentence  pronounced.  He  would 
follow  Jesus  to  Calvary,  see  Him  falling  under  the 
weight  of  His  Cross,  and  at  length  nailed  to  the 
accursed  tree.  All  this,  however,  is  problematic. 
John,  like  the  other  disciples,  had  fled  on  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  his  Master  ;  but  he  appears  soon  to  have 
recovered  from  his  fright,  for  the  next  account 
which  we  have  of  him  is  standing  at  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  (John  xix.  26,  27).  He  was  there  alone  of  the 
Apostles.  The  rest  had  taken  to  flight — Peter, 
indeed,  had  followed  Jesus  into  the  palace  of  the 
high  priest,  but,  overcome  by  temptation  and  terri¬ 
fied  by  the  danger  to  which  he  might  be  exposed, 
he  had  denied  his  Lord,  and  was  now  in  solitude 
and  in  tears.  But,  beside  John,  there  were  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  Cross  of  Jesus  the  women  of  Galilee, 
whose  love  no  trials  could  quench,  and  whose 
courage  no  dangers  could  daunt — who,  whilst  others 
proved  faithless,  remained  faithful  to  the  last,  and 
among  these  was  Salome  the  mother  of  John.  And 
standing  beside  John,  as  if  he  were  her  protector, 
was  Mary  the  mother  of  J esus.  It  was  her  over¬ 
powering  love,  combined  with  her  profound  know- 
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ledge  of  the  mysterious  nature  and  character  of  her 
blessed  Son,  that  overcame  the  feelings  of  nature 
and  drew  her  to  the  Cross.  But  who  shall  attempt 
to  describe  the  agony  of  her  soul?  The  ancient 
painters  represent  her  as  veiled  at  the  Cross,  as 
hers  was  an  agony  too  sacred  and  too  awful  to  look 
upon.  Then  would  the  words  of  the  aged  Simeon, 
uttered  three  and  thirty  years  before,  be  recalled, 
for  now  they  received  their  fulfilment:  “Yea,  a 
sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul  also” 
(Luke  ii.  35). 

43.  MARY  CONSIGNED  TO  JOHN’S  CARE. 
Our  Lord,  with  His  dying  lips,  consigned  His 
mother  to  the  care  of  His  beloved  disciple.  “  When 
Jesus  therefore  saw  His  mother,  and  the  disciple 
standing  by,  whom  He  loved,  He  saith  unto  His 
mother,  Woman,  behold  thy  Son  !  Then  saith  He 
to  the  disciple,  Behold  thy  mother  !”  (John  xix.  26, 
27).  John  was  His  dearest  and  most  intimate 
friend  ;  he  was  standing  with  our  Lord’s  mother  at 
the  Cross ;  he  was  in  all  probability  the  nephew  of 
Mary,  the  son  of  her  sister  Salome,  and  he  possessed 
a  house  in  Jerusalem;  and  therefore  Jesus  con¬ 
signed  Mary  to  his  charge.  It  is  surprising  that  in 
Scripture  little  information  is  given  us  of  the  mother 
of  our  Lord.  Nothing  is  told  us  of  her  parents; 
she  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  Jesus  like  the 
women  of  Galilee ;  we  are  not  informed  that  our 
Lord  appeared  to  her  after  His  resurrection  ;  nor 
is  there  any  mention  of  her  presence  at  the  ascen¬ 
sion.  The  only  statement  which  we  have  of  her  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  an  incidental  allusion  to 
her  presence  with  the  Apostles  and  brethren  of 
Jesus  in  the  upper  room  in  Jerusalem,  waiting  for 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  i.  14).  And  there  is 
also  a  remarkable  silence  concerning  her  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers  ;  she  is  scarcely  ever 
mentioned.  Tradition  varies  greatly  concerning 
her.  According  to  one  tradition,  John  would  not 
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leave  Jerusalem  until  after  the  death  of  Mary, 
which  happened  fifteen  years  after  the  ascension, 
and  her  tomb  is  pointed  out  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  traditionary  Geth- 
semane.  According  to  another  tradition,  she  ac¬ 
companied  the  Apostle  to  Ephesus,  where  she  died 
in  extreme  old  age,  and  is  there  buried.  These 
scanty  records  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rever¬ 
ence  now  shown  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  her 
worship  in  the  Bomish  Church.  That  worship  or 
adoration  did  not  commence  until  near  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century.  It  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  the  Nestorian  controversy.  This  heresy  con¬ 
sisted  in  affirming  that  there  were  in  Jesus  two 
persons — the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
Hence  the  orthodox  church  exalted  the  Virgin  ;  her 
relation  to  Jesus,  as  one  Person,  was  prominently 
brought  forward  ;  the  title,  “  the  Mother  of  God,” 
was  given  her  ;  and  by  degrees  she  became  the 
object  of  worship,  the  most  powerful  intercessor 
among  the  saints,  exalted  above  all  created  media¬ 
tors.  Hence  also,  in  the  sixth  century,  arose  the 
legend  of  her  assumption  to  heaven.  And,  in  our 
days,  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  has  been  promulgated  as  an  essential 
article  of  faith  in  the  Bomish  Church  :  not  only  that 
she  is  free  from  all  actual  sin,  but  from  the  taint  of 
inherent  depravity,  and  thus,  like  our  Lord  Him¬ 
self,  wholly  exempt  from  sin,  original  as  well  as 
actual.  It  would  almost  appear  that  the  slight 
allusions  to  Mary  in  Scripture,  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  early 
Church,  were  intended  by  Providence  to  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  Church  against  that  idolatrous  worship 
of  her  as  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 

44.  JOHN,  A  WITNESS  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 
JESUS.  John  continued  at  the  Cross  until  the 
close  ;  he  heard  the  last  words,  “  It  is  finished.”  He 
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saw  Jesus  bow  His  head  and  give  up  the  ghost. 
He  records  a  remarkable  incident  which  occurred 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  which 
has  given  rise  to  numerous  speculations  as  to  the 
cause  of  our  Lord’s  death — the  effusion  of  blood  and 
water  from  His  pierced  side  ( J ohn  xix.  34).  Some 
attempt  to  account  for  this  from  natural  causes,  and 
suppose  that  the  death  of  J esus  was  occasioned  by 
the  rupture  of  the  heart,  the  blood  mingling  with 
the  water  in  the  pericardium.  This  supposition  has 
been  maintained  by  several  eminent  physicians. 
“We  have  it,”  observes  Dr  Hanna,  “now  authenti¬ 
cated  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  what  John 
noticed,  the  copious  outflow  of  blood  and  water,  is 
precisely  what  would  have  happened  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  heart  of  our  Redeemer  had  been 
ruptured  under  the  pressure  of  inward  grief, — is 
precisely  what  has  been  noticed  in  other  instances 
of  this  form  of  death.  When  it  escapes  from  the 
blood-vessels,  whether  that  escape  takes  place 
within  the  body  or  without,  human  blood  within 
a  short  time  coagulates,  its  watery  part  separating 
slowly  from  its  thicker  substance.  When  rupture 
of  the  heart  takes  place,  and  the  blood  which  that 
organ  contains  passes  into  the  pericardium,  it  ere 
long  undergoes  this  change ;  and,  as  the  capsule 
into  which  it  flows  is  large  enough  to  contain  many 
ounces’  weight  of  liquid,  if,  when  it  is  full,  the  heart 
be  pierced,  the  contents  escaping  exhibit  such  a 
stream  of  mingled  blood  and  water  as  the  eye  of 
John  noticed  as  he  gazed  upon  the  Cross.”  Others 
affirm  that  this  flow  of  blood  and  water  is  a  proof 
that  although  Jesus  was  dead,  yet  the  process  of 
corruption  did  not  commence  ;  the  blood  still  pre¬ 
served  its  liquid  form.  John  evidently  represents 
the  incident  as  something  very  important ;  he  em¬ 
phasises  it,  he  gives  his  solemn  declaration  as  to  its 
truth  :  “  He  that  hath  seen  hath  borne  witness,  and 
his  witness  is  true ;  and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith 
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true,  that  ye  also  may  believe”  (John  xix.  35). 
Different  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  importance 
here  assigned.  It  proved  the  death  of  Jesus;  the 
spear  reached  His  heart ;  it  inflicted  a  wound  which 
of  itself  would  have  occasioned  death.  It  proved  also 
the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  the  mere  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  body,  as  the  Gnostics  supposed,  against 
whose  views  John  wrote  his  First  Epistle.  Perhaps 
also  there  was  some  mystical  meaning  connected 
with  this  incident ;  the  water  and  the  blood  may 
have  been  typical — the  one  the  emblem  of  our 
sanctification,  and  the  other  the  emblem  of  our 
justification ;  and  to  this  it  is  supposed  John  alludes 
when  he  says :  “  This  is  He  who  came  with  water 
and  blood,  even  J esus  Christ ;  not  with  the  water 
only,  but  with  the  water  and  the  blood”  (1  John 
v.  6). 

45.  PETER  AND  JOHN  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE. 

"With  the  death  of  their  Master,  the  hopes  of  the 
disciples  were  for  the  time  extinguished.  Their 
fondly  cherished  idea,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
received  a  dreadful  shock.  The  terrible  events 
which  had  occurred  had  obliterated  from  their 
minds  all  the  intimations  of  His  resurrection ; 
and  they  gave  utterance  to  their  sorrowful  feelings 
in  the  words,  “We  trusted  that  this  had  been 
He  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel”  (Luke  xxiv. 
21).  But  the  women,  who  had  accompanied 
Him  from  Galilee,  still  cherished  some  faint  hopes. 
They  came  early  to  the  sepulchre  with  their  spices 
and  ointments.  Mary  Magdalene  appears  to  have 
arrived  first,  and,  to  her  astonishment,  she  finds 
the  stone  rolled  away  and  the  sepulchre  empty. 
She  runs  and  communicates  the  news  to  Peter  and 
John  :  “  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the 
tomb,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him” 
(John  xx.  2).  Peter  and  John  immediately  run  to 
the  sepulchre ;  John,  being  the  younger,  outstrips 
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Peter.  He  gazes  into  the  empty  tomb,  but  rever¬ 
ence  and  awe  prevent  him  entering.  Peter  follows, 
and,  eager  and  impulsive,  enters  and  finds  not  only 
the  sepulchre  empty,  but  the  grave  clothes  left,  and 
the  napkin  that  was  about  His  head  not  lying  with 
the  linen  clothes,  but  carefully  folded  and  lying  by 
itself  (Luke  xxiv.  10-12;  John  xx.  2-10).  There 
was  no  sign  of  haste  ;  it  was  as  if  one  quietly  rose 
from  his  bed  and  folded  his  garments.  Then  it 
must  have  flashed  upon  the  disciples  that  Jesus  was 
indeed  risen  ;  then  His  mysterious  intimations  of 
rising  again  the  third  day  must  have  been  vividly 
brought  to  their  recollection.  John,  following 
Peter,  entered  into  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw  and 
believed.  What  John  believed  was  not  merely  that 
the  sepulchre  was  empty  and  the  body  of  J esus  was 
absent — that  was  evident ;  nor  was  it  the  assertion 
of  Mary  Magdalene  that  some  one  had  taken  the 
body  out  of  the  sepulchre  ;  for  the  carefully  folded 
clothes  refuted  that  idea ;  but  it  was  that  Jesus 
Himself  had  actually  risen  from  the  dead — that  the 
sepulchre  was  empty  because  He  had  risen  and 
left  it. 

46.  APPEARANCES  OF  JESUS  AT  JERU¬ 
SALEM.  Jesus,  however,  had  not  yet  appeared  to 
J ohn  :  he  believed  that  He  had  risen,  but  he  had 
not  seen  Him.  The  strange  news  spread  among 
the  disciples,  and  caused  them  to  assemble  in  an 
upper  chamber,  the  doors  being  shut  for  fear  of  the 
Jews.  Various  reports  were  brought  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  to  them.  Mary  Magdalene  had  returned 
and  told  them  that  she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  had 
spoken  with  Him  :  other  women  asserted  that  He 
had  appeared  to  them,  and  that  they  had  handled 
His  body  :  Peter  had  been  privileged  with  a  special 
appearance  :  two  disciples  came  from  the  village  of 
Emmaus,  and  told  how  the  Lord  had  appeared 
to  them ;  and  thus  the  disciples  were  assembled, 
waiting  with  expectation  and  awe  for  what  might 
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next  occur .  Suddenly  the  risen  J esus  stood  before 
them,  whether  miraculously  rendering  Himself 
visible,  or  whether  by  throwing  open  the  closed 
doors,  we  are  not  informed.  No  wonder  the  dis¬ 
ciples  thought  they  saw  a  vision.  But  Jesus  dispels 
the  illusion  :  He  shows  them  His  pierced  hands 
and  side.  Thus  were  the  fears  of  the  Apostles  dis¬ 
pelled,  a  new  life  was  imparted  to  them,  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  came  over  their  feelings,  their 
despondency  was  converted  into  assured  confidence, 
and  their  sorrow  was  changed  into  joy.  There  is, 
it  must  be  admitted,  a  certain  degree  of  mystery 
connected  with  our  Lord’s  raised  body.  After  His 
resurrection  He  did  not  live  among  His  disciples  as 
formerly,  but  appeared  to  them  occasionally,  and 
that  often  suddenly,  and  vanished  from  their  sight 
as  suddenly  as  He  came.  But  still  this  change  on 
His  resurrection  body  did  not  make  His  appear¬ 
ances  visionary,  so  as  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  they 
were  merely  spiritual.  Though  altered,  He  still 
possessed  a  real  body  :  material — composed  of  flesh 
and  blood ;  tangible — capable  of  being  felt  and 
handled ;  and  identical  with  His  body  which  was 
buried,  bearing  on  its  hands  and  feet  the  print  of 
the  nails,  and  in  its  side  the  wound  made  by  the 
soldier’s  spear. 

47.  APPEARANCE  ATTHE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 

The  seven  days  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover  were 
over,  and  the  Apostles  had  left  Jerusalem  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Galilee.  This  they  did  at  the  express 
command  of  their  Lord.  On  the  night  before  He 
suffered,  Jesus  had  said  to  His  disciples,  “After 
I  am  risen,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee” 
(Matt.  xxvi.  32).  Probably  several  days  had 
elapsed  before  His  promise  was  fulfilled.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Apostles  betook  themselves  to  their  old 
occupation  of  fishermen.  Seven  disciples  are  men¬ 
tioned  :  Simon  Peter  ;  Thomas,  called  Didymus,  the 
doubting,  but  now  believing,  Apostle ;  Nathanael  of 
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Cana  of  Galilee,  supposed,  on  the  ground  of  the 
similarity  of  names,  to  be  the  same  as  Bartholo¬ 
mew  ;  the  sons  of  Zebedee ;  and  two  other  disciples, 
whose  names  are  not  given,  probably  because  they 
were  not  of  the  number  of  the  Apostles.  They  had 
fished  all  the  night,  and  had  caught  nothing.  As 
morning  began  to  dawn,  and  while  it  was  still 
dark,  a  figure  was  dimly  discerned  on  the  shore. 
He  asked  whether  they  had  caught  anything,  and, 
when  answered  in  the  negative,  He  told  them  to 
cast  their  net  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  and 
they  enclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes.  Then 
John,  recalling  the  former  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  said  unto  Peter,  “  It  is  the  Lord ; }>  and 
Peter,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  threw  off  his 
fisherman’s  coat,  cast  himself  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  ashore. 

48.  JOHN  AND  PETER  FOLLOW  JESUS. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  memorable  conver¬ 
sation  between  Jesus  and  His  two  Apostles,  John 
and  Peter,  occurred.  J esus  solemnly  restores  Peter 
to  his  apostolic  office  ;  as  he  had  thrice  denied  Him 
in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  so  he  thrice  expresses  his 
attachment  to  Him.  Jesus  foretells  him  of  that 
martyr’s  death  by  which  he  should  glorify  God,  and 
then  commands  him  to  follow  Him.  Peter,  follow¬ 
ing  Jesus,  turns  round  and  sees  John  also  following. 
Then  Peter  saitli  to  Jesus,  “What  shall  this  man 
do  ?  ”  The  question  is  put  partly  from  curiosity, 
but  chiefly  from  a  loving  interest  in  the  fate  of  his 
fellow-Apostle.  Jesus  gives  no  direct  reply  ;  His 
words  savour  of  rebuke  :  “If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  Me.” 
Some  suppose  that  these  words  refer  to  our  Lord’s 
coming  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  which  event,  certainly, 
John  long  survived.  Others  think  that  they  denote 
our  Lord’s  coming  at  death— that  whereas  Jesus  had 
predicted  a  violent  death  to  Peter,  He  now  foretold 
a  natural  death  to  John.  Others  refer  them  to  the 
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establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ — to  the 
general  diffusion  of  Christianity — that  John  would 
survive  to  see  the  Gospel  preached  among  all 
nations.  Others  refer  the  words  to  the  second 
advent — that  our  Lord  here  only  puts  a  case, 
“  Even  although  he  should  survive  until  I  come 
again  in  glory,  what  is  that  to  thee  V*  No  wonder 
that  these  enigmatical  words  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
among  the  disciples  that  John  would  never  die  ; 
that  he  would,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah,  be  translated 
into  heaven  without  having  to  pass  through  the 
portal  of  death — a  notion  which,  John  tells  us,  was 
prevalent  among  the  brethren.  “  This  saying  went 
forth  among  the  brethren  that  that  disciple  should 
not  die” — an  error  which  he  corrects.  Jesus,  he 
observes,  did  not  say  precisely,  “  He  shall  not  die,” 
but  hypothetically,  “  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I 
come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  ” 

Questions  and  Points  of  Inquiry. 

1.  Examine  the  method  of  observing  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over. 

2.  What  were  the  reasons  why  Jesus  consigned  His 
mother  to  the  care  of  John  ? 

3.  Compare  the  accounts  of  the  last  sufferings  of  Christ 
given  by  the  four  Evangelists. 

4.  State  the  different  appearances  of  Jesus  after  His 
resurrection  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  and  by  St  Paul. 

5.  Wherein  consist  the  peculiarities  in  the  nature  of 
Christ's  raised  body  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 


REFERENCES  TO  JOHN  IN  THE  ACTS. 

49.  JOHN  RESIDENT  IN  JERUSALEM.  John 

is  seldom  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
He  was,  doubtless,  present  at  the  scene  of  the 
ascension,  when  the  Lord  was  caught  up  into 
heaven,  and  a  cloud  concealed  Him  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Apostles.  After  the  ascension  John  finally 
retired  from  Galilee ;  he  left  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  consecrated  by  so  many  hallowed  mem¬ 
ories,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  had  a  house  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  dwelt  with  his  mother,  Salome,  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  consigned  to  his  care.  His 
residence  in  Jerusalem  was  in  accordance  with  the 
command  of  Jesus,  who,  before  His  ascension,  en¬ 
joined  His  Apostles  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem, 
but  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the 
Father  (Acts  i.  4).  The  disciples  were  few  in 
number  (Acts  i.  15)  and  defenceless  in  the  popu¬ 
lous  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  greater  part  were  still 
in  Galilee.  They  were  surrounded  with  implacable 
foes,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  for  the 
most  part  hostile.  Hence,  for  safety  and  secret 
intercourse,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
munity,  and  had  a  common  place  of  meeting.  This 
was  an  upper  room  in  the  city — or,  as  it  is  particu¬ 
larised  by  the  article,  “  the  upper  room,”  some  well- 
known  upper  room.  It  was  certainly  not,  as  some 
suppose,  one  of  the  chambers  attached  to  the 
temple,  for  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  who  had  the 
charge  of  these  chambers,  would  not  permit  the 
Christians  to  assemble  in  one  of  these  rooms  ;  but, 
in  all  probability,  the  same  upper  room  where 
Jesus  partook  of  the  Passover  with  His  Apostles, 
and  where  He  had  twice  appeared  to  them  after 
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His  resurrection,  possibly,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
suggested,  the  house  of  Mark.  In  this  upper  room 
were  assembled  the  eleven  Apostles,  a  gap  having 
been  made  in  their  number  by  the  apostasy  and 
death  of  Judas.  At  the  head  of  the  list  are  named 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  the  three  favoured  Apostles. 
Along  with  the  Apostles  are  also  mentioned  the 
women — namely,  the  women  of  Galilee,  who  ac¬ 
companied  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  were  present  at  the 
cross,  and  were  now  drawn  together  at  Pentecost. 
Among  these  were  Salome  the  mother  of  James  and 
John,  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza, 
Herod’s  steward,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  a 
certain  Susannah  :  and  there  is  also  expressly  named 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  here  mentioned  for  the 
last  time.  There  were  also  present  the  brethren  of 
Jesus  who  during  His  life-time  had  not  attached 
themselves  to  Him,  but  now  in  consequence  of  His 
resurrection  had  become  His  disciples.  The  purpose 
for  which  they  were  assembled  was  prayer  and 
supplication.  They  were  waiting,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  Jesus,  for  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  when  they  should  be  baptised  with  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

50.  THE  DAY  OF  PENTECOST.  Ten  days 
after  the  ascension  was  the  memorable  day  of 
Pentecost,  one  of  the  great  annual  festivals  of 
the  Jews,  at  which  Jews  from  all  quarters  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  to  worship  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  name  given  to  the 
feast  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  is  so  called  in 
in  the  Apocrypha.  Thus  :  “  In  the  feast  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  which  is  the  holy  feast  of  seven  weeks  ”  (Tobit 
ii.  1).  “After  the  feast  called  Pentecost”  (2  Macc. 
xii.  32).  So  also  Josephus  speaks  of  it  “as  the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  passover  which  is  Pentecost, 
but  is  called  by  the  Hebrews  Asartha  ”  (Ant.  iii.  10, 
6  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  3,  1).  And  the  same  name  is  given 
to  it  also  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xx.  16  ; 
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1  Cor.  xvi.  8).  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called 
“the  feast  of  weeks ”  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22).  It  differed 
from  the  other  two  national  feasts  in  being  restricted 
to  a  single  day.  It  occurred  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  Passover,  calculated  from  the  second  day 
of  the  paschal  feast,  or  from  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
month  Nisan  (Lev.  xxiii.  11,  15,  16).  Its  primary 
object  was  to  thank  God  for  the  blessings  of  the 
harvest,  and  hence  it  was  pre-eminently  a  joyful 
feast,  a  thanksgiving  (Deut.  xvi.  10,  11).  After¬ 
wards  it  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  J ews  of  later 
days  as  a  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the  law, 
as  it  was  calculated  that  the  law  was  promulgated 
from  Sinai  fifty  days  after  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  common  tradition  is 
that  this  particular  Pentecost  occurred  on  a  Sunday. 
If  the  last  Passover  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  was 
celebrated  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  day 
before  the  crucifixion,  then  Thursday  would  be  the 
fourteenth  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  Saturday,  or  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  the  sixteenth,  and  consequently  the 
fiftieth  day  from  that,  or  Pentecost,  would  occur  on  a 
Sunday.  On  this  day  the  disciples  as  usual  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  same  upper  room,  waiting  for  the  promise 
of  the  Spirit.  In  all  probability,  they  had  so  assem¬ 
bled  from  day  to  day.  And  now  the  fulness  of 
time  had  come  :  the  Holy  Ghost  was  in  a  visible 
and  striking  manner  poured  forth  upon  the  assembly 
(Acts  ii.  2-4).  Pentecost  has  with  propriety  been 
regarded  as  the  birthday  of  the  Church.  The 
disciples,  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  tongues,  rushed  from  the  upper 
room,  and  proclaimed  the  Gospel  to  the  assembled 
multitudes  of  all  nations  in  the  courts  of  the  temple 
and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  Doubtless,  John 
was  one  of  these  first  preachers  of  Christianity, 
although  the  discourse  of  Peter  only  is  specially 
mentioned.  Peter  addressed  the  assembled  Jews  ; 
he  proclaimed  Jesus  to  them  as  the  promised 
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Messiah  with  such  success  that  the  number  of 
disciples  rose  to  three  thousand.  Thus  the  Church 
of  Christ  was  founded  in  Jerusalem,  a  community 
of  holy  men  and  women  who  professed  their  belief 
in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  conformed  themselves 
to  His  law,  liviDg  holy  lives  in  one  of  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  ages  of  the  world.  They  formed  themselves  into 
a  separate  community,  and  would  at  this  early  period 
be  regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect,  distinguished  from 
other  Jews  by  the  recognition  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  the  Messiah,  perhaps  called  the  synagogue  of 
“  the  sect  of  the  Nazareues,”  as  the  orator  Tertullus 
afterwards  named  them  (Acts  xxiv.  5). 

51.  PETER  AND  JOHN.  When  John  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  always  in 
company  with  Peter  (Acts  iii.  1,  4,  11  ;  iv.  13,  19  ; 
viii.  14).  There  was  a  sacred  friendship  between 
these  two  Apostles,  a  friendship  which  commenced 
in  their  boyhood,  was  continued  in  their  youth, 
and  was  confirmed  and  intensified  when  they 
became  disciples  of  Jesus.  They  were  of  the 
favoured  three  who  were  peculiarly  honoured 
by  the  Lord  as  witnesses  of  the  raising  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  of  the  transfiguration,  and  of 
the  agony  in  Gethsemane.  They  both  followed 
Jesus  on  His  journeyings.  They  were  sent  together 
to  make  preparations  for  the  last  Passover. 
They  sat  together  in  intimate  relation  to  each 
other  at  the  Supper.  They  ran  together  to  the 
sepulchre.  They  followed  Jesus  together  after  His 
manifestation  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  They7  went 
up  together  to  worship  in  the  temple.  They  were 
sent  forth  together  to  confirm  the  converts  in 
Samaria.  And  yet  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  them.  They  differed  in  age,  Peter  being 
probably  considerably  the  older.  They  differed 
in  temperament,  Peter  being  impulsive  and  fore¬ 
most  in  action,  and  John  being  calm  and 
contemplative,  ready  to  follow,  but  indisposed 
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to  take  the  lead.  And,  as  has  been  remarked, 
they  differed  in  the  love  which  they  bore  to  Jesus : 
Peter’s  love  being  that  of  a  soldier  to  his  leader, 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
drawing  the  sword  in  His  defence;  whilst  John’s 
love  was  that  which  surpasseth  the  love  of  women, 
never  faltering  and  ever-confiding,  standing  at  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  and  listening  to  His  last  words. 
“  The  difference  between  Peter  and  J ohn  in  their 
relation  to  Christ,”  as  Dr  Schaff  remarks,  “  is 
parallel  with  the  difference  between  Martha  and 
Mary.” 

52.  THE  CURE  OP  THE  LAME  MAN.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  was  not  long  after  Pentecost  that  the 
miracle  of  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the 
temple  gate  occurred.  The  disciples  had  not  with¬ 
drawn  themselves  from  the  worship  of  the  Jews; 
they  still  observed  the  stated  hours  of  prayer  ;  they 
still  attended  the  services  of  the  temple.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Peter  and  John  went  up  into  the  temple  at 
the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice  (Acts  iii.  1).  In 
entering,  they  came  to  the  gate  which  is  called. 
Beautiful.  This  was,  in  all  probability,  not  one 
of  the  outer  gates  of  the  temple,  but  the  gate 
which  led  from  the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  inner  court  of  the  Israelites.  There  is  no 
mention  of  any  gate  under  the  name  Beautiful 
by  Josephus,  but  he  describes  one  of  the  temple 
gates  which  excelled  all  others  in  magnificence 
and  beauty.  It  was  made  of  Corinthian  brass, 
and  hence  called  “  the  Corinthian  gate  ”  (Bell. 
Jud.  v.  3).  Here  the  Apostles  encountered  a  lame 
beggar  sitting  at  the  gate,  who  asked  alms  of  them. 
Peter  and  John,  moved  with  compassion,  told  him 
to  look  upon  them  ;  and  when  the  lame  man  looked 
up,  expecting  to  receive  alms,  Peter,  actuated  by  a 
divine  impulse,  said  to  him,  “  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none  ;  but  what  I  have  that  give  I  thee.  In  the  name 
of  J esus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  walk  ”  (Acts  iii.  6).  The 
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great  miracle  of  healing  was  performed.  The  man 
rose  up,  laid  aside  his  crutches,  and  entered  with 
Peter  and  John  into  the  temple,  walking  and  leap¬ 
ing  and  praising  God.  The  miracle  performed  was 
great  and  striking  :  the  man  had  been  lame  from 
his  birth  :  he  never  had  walked ;  he  had  to  be 
carried  to  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple ;  and 
he  was  above  forty  years  of  age.  The  miracle  was 
publicly  performed  ;  it  was  not  wrought  in  a  corner, 
but  at  one  of  the  chief  entrances  into  the  temple, 
through  which  every  Israelite  must  pass  when  going 
to  worship  ;  the  man  was  a  well-known  character  ; 
he  was  placed  daily  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  ;  there 
was  no  room  for  suspicion  or  collusion.  Hence  there 
arose  a  great  excitement  among  the  worshippers ; 
when  the  report  of  the  cure  spread,  the  multitude 
rushed  with  one  accord  to  the  porch  called  Solomon’s. 
The  miracle  acted  as  a  bell  to  call  the  people  to  wor¬ 
ship.  Then  Peter  addressed  them,  telling  them  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  had  crucified,  was 
indeed  the  Messiah,  that  He  was  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  that  it  was  in  His  name  and  by  His 
power  that  this  miracle  of  healing  was  performed. 

53.  ARREST  OF  PETER  AND  JOHN.  The 
Jewish  authorities  felt  that  it  was  high  time  to 
interfere.  Peter  and  John  had  accused  them  of 
being  the  murderers  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  miracle  the  multitude  were  wavering 
in  their  attachment.  Accordingly,  the  chief  priests 
sent  the  captain  of  the  temple,  the  officer  on  duty, 
to  arrest  Peter  and  John,  and  to  put  them  in  prison 
until  next  day.  The  reason  of  this  arrest  is  stated, 
because  the  rulers  were  grieved  that  the  Apostles 
taught  through  J esus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead 
(Acts  iv.  2).  The  chief  persons  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  arrest  of  the  two  Apostles  were  the 
Sadducees,  and  to  this  party  the  great  sacerdotal 
families  at  this  time  belonged.  Annas,  the  most 
influential  person  among  the  Jews,  was  a  Sadducee; 
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and  so  also,  in  all  probability,  was  his  son-in-law, 
Caiaphas,  the  high  priest.  A  change  had  come 
over  the  relation  of  the  two  sects,  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees,  to  Christ  and  His  disciples. 
During  the  life-time  of  our  Lord  the  Pharisees  were 
His  bitterest  opponents,  because  He  unmasked 
their  hypocrisies;  whereas  the  Apostles,  in  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  opposed  the  creed 
of  the  Sadducees.  Both  sects  were  equally  opposed 
to  the  Gospel,  but  the  Sadducees  seem  now  to  have 
become  its  bitterest  opponents.  Next  day  Peter 
and  John  were  summoned  before  the  Sanhedrim 
and  asked,  By  what  power  or  by  what  name  they 
had  performed  this  miracle  1  Peter  boldly  accuses 
them  with  being  the  murderers  of  their  Messiah. 
The  chief  priests  found  themselves  in  a  difficulty ; 
they  could  not  deny  the  miracle,  for  the  man  who 
was  cured  was  standing  in  the  court  before  them  ; 
nor  could  they  punish  the  Apostles  for  doing  what 
was  undeniably  a  good  action.  They  therefore 
dismiss  Peter  and  John  unpunished,  with  the  com¬ 
mand  not  to  speak  nor  to  teach  any  more  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  The  Apostles  announced  their  de¬ 
termination  to  set  the  commands  of  the  Sanhedrim 
at  defiance ;  their  order  not  to  preach  the  Gospel 
had  come  into  collision  with  God’s  command  to 
preach ;  and  God,  and  not  man,  must  at  all  times 
and  at  all  hazards  be  obeyed  (Acts  iv.  19). 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  disobedience  to  a  recog¬ 
nised  human  authority  was  their  duty.  So,  in 
a  similar  manner,  Socrates,  when  condemned  to 
death  for  teaching  the  people  their  duties  to  God, 
replied,  “O  ye  Athenians,  I  will  obey  God  rather 
than  you  :  and  if  you  would  dismiss  me,  and  spare 
my  life  on  condition  that  I  should  cease  to  teach 
my  fellow-citizens,  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand 
times  than  accept  the  proposal.” 

54.  THE  MISSION  TO  SAMARIA.  Several 
years  had  passed  ;  the  disciples,  left  for  the  most 
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part  unmolested,  increased  in  numbers  ;  even  a 
great  company  of  the  priests  became  obedient  to 
the  faith  (Acts  vi.  7).  During  this  period  John 
and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  remained  in  Jerusalem. 
At  length  Christianity  came  into  direct  collision 
with  Judaism.  Hitherto  it  was  the  Sadducees 
who  chiefly  opposed  Christianity,  but  now  it  dis¬ 
played  an  anti-Pharisaical  side.  Stephen,  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  Paul,  attacked  Jewish  legalism,  and 
threatened  the  Jews  with  divine  vengeance  if  they 
continued  obstinate  in  their  unbelief.  Stephen 
was  murdered  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostles,  were 
dispersed.  But  this  persecution  and  dispersion 
served  only  for  the  furtherance  of  Christianity. 
Judaea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Perea  were  occupied 
by  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Philip,  one  of  the 
seven  deacons,  was  especially  successful  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Samaria ;  the  people  with  one  accord 
gave  heed  to  his  preaching,  and  multitudes  both  of 
men  and  women  were  baptised  (Acts  viii.  6,  12). 
This  was  a  great  advance  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Samaritans  were  regarded  as  only  half  J ews ; 
although  they  had  at  an  early  period  embraced  the 
Jewish  religion,  yet  they  stood  aloof  from  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  :  and  thus 
Samaria  was  the  bridge  between  Judaism  and  the 
Gentile  world.  In  order  to  confirm  the  Samari¬ 
tans  in  the  faith,  and  to  impart  to  them  correct 
views  of  Christianity,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  re¬ 
solved  to  send  to  them  Peter  and  John,  its  two 
most  distinguished  members  (Acts  viii.  14).  The 
purpose  of  their  mission  was  to  pray  for  them, 
and  to  confer  on  them  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Peter  and  John  preached  the  word 
throughout  the  cities  and  villages  of  Samaria,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  The  same  John,  who  once 
wished  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  consume 
the  Samaritans,  now  preached  to  them  the  Gospel 
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of  peace.  lie  had  learned  much  in  the  school  of 
Christ ;  then  he  knew  not  what  spirit  he  was  of, 
but  now  he  is  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was 
a  different  kind  of  fire  which  he  now  prayed  might 
descend  from  heaven  upon  the  Samaritans — the 
fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

55.  THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  JAMES.  Eleven 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  ascension.  During 
all  this  period  John  was  generally  resident  in 
Jerusalem.  He  would  minister  to  the  Church  and 
guide  its  counsels.  Occasionally  he  would  leave  the 
city  on  missions  to  other  places,  as  we  have  seen 
that  he  and  Peter  went  to  Samaria.  It  would 
appear  that  on  Paul’s  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  John 
was  absent,  for  Paul  mentions  that  on  that  occasion 
he  saw  only  Peter  and  James,  the  Lord’s  brother 
(Gal.  i.  18,  19).  During  this  period  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  political  government  of 
Judaea.  The  Jews  had  again  a  king  of  their  own, 
and  the  Roman  procurator  no  longer  exercised 
authority  in  Cesarea.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  had 
gradually  risen  from  an  obscure  station  to  emin¬ 
ence,  and  was  monarch  over  all  the  territories 
which  were  ruled  by  his  grandfather,  Herod  the 
Great.®  Josephus  remarks  of  this  Herod  that  he 
was  very  ambitious  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people, 
that  he  loved  to  live  continually  in  J erusalem,  and 
that  he  was  very  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  law. 
It  was  this  desire  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews 
that  induced  him  to  persecute  the  Christians.  He 
saw  that  they  were  obnoxious  to  the  chief  men  in 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore,  to  please  them,  he  appre¬ 
hended  the  leaders  of  the  party.  The  first  who  fell 

a  He  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus  (the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by 
the  Maccabean  princess  Mariamne),  nephew  of  Herod  Antipas, 
brother  of  Herodias,  and  father  of  that  Agrippa  before  whom  Paul 
made  his  defence.  He  contrived  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 
Cains  Caligula,  and  from  that  prince  received  the  tetrarchies  of 
Philip  and  Herod  Antipas;  afterwards  Claudius  added  the  provinces 
of  Judsea  and  Samaria. 
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a  victim  was  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  “  He 
killed  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword’ 
(Acts  xii.  2).  No  reason  is  assigned  why  James 
was  fixed  on.  Doubtless  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  early  Church.  He 
was  the  elder  brother  of  John ;  he  was  one  of  the 
three  favoured  disciples  of  the  Lord  ;  and,  if  the 
title  Boanerges,  conferred  on  him  by  Christ,  is  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  impetuous  zeal  and  earnestness,  he 
would  be  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the 
faith  {see  paragraph  12).  We  may  imagiue  with 
what  mingled  feelings  John  beheld  the  martyrdom 
of  his  brother ;  sorrow  that  he  should  be  so  early 
parted  from  one  to  whom  he  was  so  closely  related ; 
and  submission  because  his  brother  was  honoured 
to  testify  his  attachment  to  Christ  with  his  blood. 
The  fates  of  these  two  brothers  were  very  different. 
James  was  cut  off  by  the  executioner’s  axe  at  the 
commencement  of  Christianity,  before  he  had  time 
to  do  anything  remarkable  for  the  cause  of  his 
Lord;  John  was  spared  for  many  long  years,  and 
survived  all  the  Apostles.  James  has  left  nothing 
but  a  name  among  the  Apostles,  no  actions  of  his 
are  recorded,  no  writing  of  his  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  ;  John’s  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  ;  he  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Apostles,  and  his 
writings  are  cherished  as  among  the  most  precious 
documents  of  the  New  Testament. 

56.  THE  COUNCIL  OF  JERUSALEM.  Several 
more  years  passed  away,  eighteen  since  the  ascen¬ 
sion,  and  during  these  years  John  was  still  at 
Jerusalem.  Christianity  had  made  an  enormous 
advance.  It  was  no  longer  a  Jewish  sect  whose 
disciples  were  restricted  to  Jews,  Samaritans,  and 
Jewish  proselytes  ;  the  places  of  meeting  were  no 
longer  the  synagogues  of  the  Nazarenes,  those  Jews 
who  believed  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah  ; 
it  aspired  to  be  a  universal  religion  ;  it  had  become 
tbe  religion  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews. 
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But  especially  by  the  missionary  labours  of  the  new 
Apostle  Paul,  the  Gospel  was  diffused  in  the  various 
cities  of  Proconsular  Asia,  and  numerous  churches 
were  formed,  consisting  of  Gentile  converts.  The 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  was  the  source  of  danger 
and  the  cause  of  discord.  The  Jewish  Christians 
had  not  abandoned  Judaism ;  they  were  restricted 
by  their  religion  ;  they  felt  that  they  could  not 
conscientiously  hold  communion  with  the  Gentiles. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Were  the  legal  restrictions 
to  be  abolished  ?  or  were  they  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Gentile  Christians,  so  that  by  becoming  Christians, 
they  also  must  become  Jews  ?  The  latter  alternative 
was  that  adopted  by  the  strict  Jewish  Christians. 
“  They  taught  the  brethren,  saying,  Except  ye  be 
circumcised  after  the  custom  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be 
saved  ”  (Acts  xv.  1).  The  question  was  referred  to 
the  Church  of  J erusalem.  The  Apostles  and  brethren 
were  called  together,  and  the  so-called  Council  of 
Jerusalem  was  held.  The  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  was  all-important.  It  was  then  to  be 
determined  whether  Christianity  was  to  continue 
to  be  a  Jewish  sect,  or  whether,  freed  from  the 
trammels  of  Judaism,  it  was  to  aspire  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  world.  Athough  his  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  yet  we 
learn  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  that  John 
was  present  at  this  council,  and  took  an  important 
part  in  its  decision  (Gal.  ii.  9).  That  decision  was 
in  favour  of  the  Gentile  converts  :  it  was  ruled  that 
the  Jewish  law  was  not  binding  upon  them,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  them  to  be  circumcised  and 
to  adopt  the  Jewish  restrictions  ;  but,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  their  Jewish 
brethren,  they  were  to  observe  certain  ceremonial 
enactments,  to  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols, 
and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled  (Acts 
xv.  29).  This  was  the  great  charter  of  Christian 
rights  and  privileges. 
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57.  JOHN  ONE  OF  THE  PILLARS  OF  THE 
CHURCH.  Paul  mentions  the  three  most  pro¬ 
minent  leaders  of  the  Church — Peter,  James  the 
Lord’s  brother,  and  John.  To  them  he  gives  the 
name  “  the  pillars  of  the  Church  ”  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
Hence  they  have  been  called  the  “  pillar  Apostles.” 
The  metaphor  is  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  strength 
and  stability.  Thus  God  said  to  Jeremiah,  “  I  have 
made  thee  this  day  a  defenced  city  and  an  iron  pillar  ” 
(Jer.  i.  18).  And  in  the  Apocalypse  we  read  as 
the  promise  made  to  the  Christian  conqueror  :  “  He 
that  overcometh  I  will  make  him  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  out  thence  no 
more  ”  (Eev.  iii.  12).  This  appellation  conferred  on 
John  intimates  his  importance  in  the  Christian 
Church.  He  was  recognised  in  the  early  Church 
as  one  of  its  most  influential  members.  Although 
he  did  not  take  such  an  active  part  in  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  as  Peter,  nor  was  regarded  with  the 
same  veneration  by  the  Jewish  Christians  as  James 
the  Lord’s  brother,  yet  “  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,”  who  leant  on  His  breast  at  supper,  the 
guardian  and  the  protector  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
the  Lord,  the  survivor  of  all  the  Apostles,  the  author 
of  the  spiritual  Gospel,  and  the  seer  of  the  apocalyptic 
visions,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  ornaments  and  supports  of  the  Christian  Church, 
a  veritable  pillar  of  that  spiritual  temple  which  is 
built  on  the  foundation  of  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone. 

Questions  and  Points  of  Inquiry. 

1.  Describe  the  nature  of  the  three  Jewish  feasts — the 
Passover,  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  and  Pentecost. 

2.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  opposition  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  and  Pharisees  to  Christianity  ? 

3.  Trace  the  progress  of  Christianity  from  Jerusalem  to 
Antioch . 
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4.  What  iv ere  the  chief  points  of  controversy  between  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  ? 

5.  Describe  the  Council  of  Jerusalem ,  and  point  out  the 
harmony  that  existed  between  Paul  and  the  Jewish 
Apostles. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

JOHN  IN  HIS  LATER  YEARS. 

58.  JOHN  QUITS  JERUSALEM.  The  later 
years  of  the  life  of  John,  with  the  exception  of 
his  residence  in  Ephesus  and  his  banishment  to 
Patmos,  are  involved  in  obscurity.  The  last  record 
which  we  have  of  him  in  Scripture  is  his  presence 
at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  9).  We  have 
no  information  how  long  after  this  he  remained  in 
the  city.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Paul’s  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  who  on  that  occasion 
met  only  with  James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  and  the 
elders  (Acts  xxi.  18).  But  it  is  unsafe  to  argue 
from  this  that  John  bad  already  permanently  left 
the  city ;  for  the  omission  of  his  name  might  have 
been  accidental,  in  the  same  way  as  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  his  presence 
at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  although  we  know  that 
he  was  there ;  or  he  may  have  been  temporarily 
absent  on  some  mission,  as  when  he  was  sent  by 
the  Church  along  with  Peter  to  Samaria.  Nor  are 
we  to  suppose  with  some  that  the  stated  residence 
of  John  during  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  which 
followed  the  ascension  was  not  Jerusalem,  but 
Galilee  ;  that  there  “  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret  John  possessed  that  home  where  he 
received  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  and  lavished 
on  her  the  attentions  of  filial  piety.”  For  this, 
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supposition  there  is  no  foundation ;  his  being  sent 
by  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  to  Samaria  would 
rather  lead  to  the  contrary  conclusion.  Though  we 
have  no  certainty  on  this  point,  yet  the  probability 
is  that  John  generally  resided  in  Jerusalem,  and 
remained  there  until  the  death  of  Mary ;  and  that 
he  did  not  finally  leave  until  circumstances  compelled 
him,  not  perhaps  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
war.  Our  Lord,  in  His  prediction  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  told  His  disciples  that  when  they 
saw  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  they  were  to 
depart  out  of  it  as  from  a  city  doomed  to  destruction 
(Luke  xxi.  20,  21 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  16).  This 
accordingly  happened  at  the  attack  of  Cestius 
Gallus,  and  whose  retreat  from  the  city  afforded  to 
all  who  wished  it  an  opportunity  of  escape.  And, 
accordingly,  Josephus  informs  us  that  “  after  this 
calamity  had  befallen  Cestius  many  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Jews  swam  from  the  city  as  from  a 
ship  when  it  was  going  to  sink”  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20). 

59.  JOHN  PREVIOUS  TO  HIS  SETTLEMENT 
AT  EPHESUS.  We  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  John’s  movements  in  the  interval 
between  his  departure  from  Jerusalem  and  his 
settlement  at  Ephesus.  Here  we  have  only  to  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  conjecture  and  the  uncertainty  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  We  learn  that  the  Christians  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Jewish  war,  in  accordance  with  our  Lord’s 
admonition,  and  in  consequence  of  a  divine  oracle, 
left  Jerusalem  and  betook  themselves  to  Pella. 
Thus  Eusebius  informs  us  that  “  the  whole  body  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  having  been  commanded 
by  divine  revelation,  given  to  men  of  approved 
piety  there  before  the  war,  removed  from  that  city, 
and  dwelt  at  a  certain  town  beyond  Jordan  called 
Pella.”  Pella  is  a  town  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  in  the  region  of 
Decapolis.  It  bears  the  modern  name  of  Tubukat 
Fakel.  It  has  accordingly  been  supposed  that  Johq 
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left  Jerusalem,  and  went  with  the  Christians  to 
Pella,  and  there  assisted  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Church.  If  J ohn  was  in  J erusalem  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  J ewish  war,  such  a  supposition  is  highly 
probable.  His  residence  at  Pella  would  be  a  stage 
on  his  journey  between  Jerusalem  and  Ephesus. 
Another  tradition  is  that  John  went  to  Parthia, 
and  preached  the  Gospel  there  to  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  John  would 
again  be  in  company  with  Peter.  The  First  Epistle 
of  that  Apostle  was  written  from  Babylon  (1  Peter 
v.  13)  which  we  consider  to  be  the  famous  city  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  not  a  mere  metaphorical  name 
for  Rome.  Now,  Babylon  at  that  time  formed  part 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  as  it  was  the  chief 
centre  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  there  is,  apart 
from  other  considerations,  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition  that  Peter  and  J  ohn,  the  two  Apostles 
of  the  circumcision,  went  there  together  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  But  the  supposition  rests  on  a  mistake 
regarding  those  to  whom  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
was  written.  According  to  some,  the  title  of  that 
Epistle  is  “  the  Epistle  of  John  to  the  Parthians  ;  ” 
and  from  this  arose  the  tradition  that  John  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Parthia.  This  error  appears  to  have 
originated  from  the  Second  Epistle  of  John  being 
called  in  some  manuscripts,  “  the  Epistle  to  the 
Virgins  ”  (parthenous),  which  title  was  by  the 
Latins  mistaken  for  Parthians. 

60.  JOHN’S  RESIDENCE  IN  EPHESUS.  That 
John  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  Ephesus  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  fact.  This  indeed  is 
implied  in  the  Apocalypse.  That  mysterious  book 
is  addressed  to  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia, 
and  the  Epistles  to  these  churches  show  that  the 
writer  was  intimately  acquainted  with  their  circum¬ 
stances,  their  wants,  and  their  faults  ;  thus  implying 
that  John  exercised  an  oversight  of  these  churches, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  assuming  his  residence  in 
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Ephesus.  The  attestation  of  the  Fathers  to  this 
fact  is  so  ancient,  uniform,  and  constant,  that  it 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  To  mention  only 
one  authority  :  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  was  re¬ 
moved  by  only  one  degree  from  John,  being  the 
disciple  of  Poly  carp,  who  was  the  disciple  of  John, 
and  consequently  his  testimony  must  be  convincing. 
Now,  on  several  occasions,  Irenaeus  vouches  for  the 
residence  of  John  in  Ephesus.  “The  Church  of 
Ephesus,”  he  says,  “  founded  by  Paul,  and  having 
John  remaining  among  them  permanently  until  the 
time  of  Trajan,  is  a  true  witness  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Apostles.”  The  time  of  John’s  arrival  at  Ephesus 
cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  ;  but  we  may  infer 
that  it  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  death  of 
Paul.  In  that  Apostle’s  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
written  during  the  two  years’  Roman  imprisonment, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  John ;  and  in  his  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  written  shortly  before  his 
martyrdom,  and  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  in  which  there 
are  several  salutations,  John  is  not  named.  And  as 
we  have  suggested  that  John  in  all  probability  did 
not  quit  Jerusalem  until  a.d.  66,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Jewish  war,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
not  until  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d. 
70),  that  he  fixed  his  permanent  abode  at  Ephesus. 

61.  THE  CHURCH  OF  EPHESUS.  Two  large 
rivers  drained  Proconsular  Asia  :  on  the  north  the 
Hermus,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  Smyrna  ;  and  in 
the  south  the  Maeander,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is 
Miletus.  Between  these  two  there  is  a  smaller 
river,  the  Cayster,  flowing  through  the  centre  of 
the  country,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  Ephesus,  the 
celebrated  capital  of  Proconsular  Asia.  It  was  at 
this  time,  next  to  Antioch,  the  most  important  city 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East,  and  was  reputed  to 
be  the  metropolis  of  five  hundred  towns.  Ephesus 
was  built  partly  on  Mount  Prion,  partly  on  Mount 
Coressus,  and  partly  along  the  valley  of  the 
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Cayster,  which  separates  these  two  hills.  It  had 
a  commodious  harbour,  called  Panormus,  formed  by 
the  river,  which  here  widened  out  into  a  spacious 
basin.  The  situation  of  the  city  was  advantageous 
both  for  inland  and  maritime  commerce  ;  it  lay  on 
the  main  road  of  traffic  between  the  East  and 
West,  and  became  the  resort  of  all  nations.  The 
temple  of  Diana,  whose  ruins  have  been  recently 
excavated  by  Mr  Wood,  and  many  of  its  most  in¬ 
teresting  remains  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  then  in  all  its  glory,  and  was  accounted  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  length  was 
425  feet,  and  its  breadth  220  feet ;  127  columns  of 
Parian  marble,  each  60  feet  high,  adorned  and 
supported  the  building.  Ephesus  also  was  at  this 
time  a  famous  school  of  philosophy.  Here  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity  were 
born,  and  the  speculations  of  the  East  and  West 
were  blended  together.  A  most  flourishing  church 
had  been  established  by  Paul,  which  threatened  to 
overthrow  the  worship  of  Diana.  Paul,  assisted 
by  many  coadjutors,  among  whom  Epaphras  and 
Timothy  are  specially  mentioned,  laboured  here  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  so  diffused  the  Gospel  that 
all  that  were  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  (Acts  xix.  10).  To  this  city  John  repaired 
after  the  death  of  Paul,  and  was  without  doubt 
welcomed  by  the  Church  of  Ephesus  as  the  last  of 
the  Apostles,  the  beloved  disciple  known  through¬ 
out  the  Church  as  that  disciple  who  leant  upon  the 
breast  of  the  Saviour.  The  Church  of  Ephesus 
appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  the  great  centre 
of  Christian  light.  The  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the 
centre  of  Jewish  Christianity,  had  been  broken  up 
and  its  members  dispersed  ;  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
the  centre  of  Gentile  Christianity,  had  yielded  its 
precedence  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus.  Here 
Timothy,  Paul’s  favourite  disciple,  had  laboured, 
until  called  to  Rome ;  and  now  his  place  was  sup- 
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plied  by  the  Apostle  John.  Besides,  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  Ephesus  rendered  the  presence  of 
John  at  this  time  particularly  necessary.  It  was 
chiefly  in  Ephesus  that  the  great  heresy  of  Gnosti¬ 
cism,  a  mixture  of  Christian  doctrine  with  heathen 
philosophy,  arose.  Here  Cerinthus,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  heresiarchs,  had  his  residence ;  and 
here  also  the  impure  sect  of  the  Nicolaitanes 
flourished  (B-ev.  ii.  6).  It  was  necessary  that  John 
should  interpose  his  authority,  to  check  those 
pernicious  errors  which  threatened  not  only  the 
corruption,  but  the  very  extinction,  of  Christianity. 

62.  JOHN’S  APOSTOLIC  OVERSIGHT  AT 
EPHESUS.  John,  as  we  learn  from  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  exercised  at  Ephesus  an  apostolic 
oversight  of  the  neighbouring  churches  of  Pro¬ 
consular  Asia.  “He  went  out  upon  invitation  to 
the  neighbouring  territories  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
appoint  bishops  in  some  places,  in  other  places  to 
set  in  order  whole  churches,  elsewhere  to  choose  to 
the  ministry  some  one  of  those  that  were  pointed 
out  by  the  Spirit.”  He  was  not  a  bishop  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  but  exercised  over  the 
Asiatic  churches  an  apostolic  authority.  We  learn 
from  his  Second  and  Third  Epistles  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  send  forth  evangelists  with  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  different  cities  of  Asia.  It 
would  also  appear  from  these  Epistles,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  make  missionary  journeys  from 
Ephesus  to  strengthen  the  churches,  to  repress 
error,  and  to  exercise  a  superintendence  over  them. 
Indeed,  some  suppose  that  the  episcopal  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  angels  of  the 
churches  in  Asia  are  thought  to  be  the  first  traces, 
had  its  origin  from  John.  But  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  for  this  opinion  :  it  rests  upon  mere  con¬ 
jecture  or  insufficient  inference,  and  not  upon  any 
Scriptural  authority.  John  undoubtedly  exercised 
episcopal  authority  in  Asia ;  but  the  reason  of  his 
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doing  so  was  because  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  of  our  Lord. 

63.  JOHN’S  BANISHMENT  TO  PATMOS. 

Another  authenticated  fact  in  the  later  days  of 
John  is  his  banishment  to  the  island  of  Patmos. 
Thus  in  the  Apocalypse  we  read  :  “  I  was  in  the 
island  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God 
and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ”  (Rev.  i.  9). 
This  fact  is  also  attested  by  the  early  Fathers. 
“  In  this  persecution  ”  (namely,  that  of  Domitian), 
writes  Eusebius,  “  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  John, 
who  was  still  alive,  was  condemned  to  dwell  on  the 
island  of  Patmos  in  consequence  of  his  testimony  to 
the  divine  word.”  Some  suppose  that  the  language 
of  the  Apocalypse  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
John  was  banished  to  Patmos  on  account  of  his  faith  ; 
but  that  he  might  have  repaired  to  that  island, 
either  as  a  retreat  for  private  meditation,  there  to 
receive  the  visions  of  the  Lord,  or  that  he  might 
have  gone  to  Patmos  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  but 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  is  that  his  resid¬ 
ence  in  Patmos  was  a  forced  residence.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  this  ban¬ 
ishment  occurred  ;  some  place  it  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  but  the  best  attested  opinion  is  that  it  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Banishment  to 
obscure  islands  was  one  of  the  means  resorted  to 
by  that  tyrant.  Patmos  is  a  small  island  in  the 
Aegean  Sea,  constituting  one  of  the  Sporades,  not 
far  from  the  island  of  Samos,  which  lies  opposite  to 
Ephesus.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference, 
and  at  present  contains  a  population  of  four  thou¬ 
sand.  Its  modern  name  is  Patmo  or  Patmosa. 
Although  it  belongs  to  Turkey,  yet  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  Greek  Christians,  and  it  is  ruled  by  a 
Greek  governor.  There  is  only  one  town  in  the 
island,  called  Scala,  divided  into  two  parts  :  the 
lower  Scala  constitutes  the  harbour,  and  the  upper 
Scala  is  situated  on  the  eminence  above.  There 
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are  numerous  memorials  of  John.  Half-way  up 
from  the  harbour  to  the  upper  town  is  the  grotto 
or  cave  said  to  be  the  abode  of  John  where  the 
apocalyptic  visions  were  imparted  to  him.  Over  it 
is  erected  a  chapel,  where  numerous  lamps  are 
always  burning,  and  on  whose  walls  are  rude  repre¬ 
sentations  of  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse.  On  the 
top  of  the  eminence  is  a  monastery  possessed  of  a 
valuable  library  and  about  two  hundred  manu¬ 
scripts. 

64.  LEGENDS  CONCERNING  JOHN.  There 

are  numerous  legends  connected  with  John  during 
his  residence  at  Ephesus,  but  most  of  them  are 
fabulous.  There  is,  however,  one — John’s  encoun¬ 
ter  with  Cerinthus — which  seems  to  be  so  highly 
authenticated  that  there  is  no  admissible  ground 
for  considering  it  untrue.  The  authority  for  this 
incident  is  Irenaeus,  who  gives  it  as  related  to  him 
by  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John.  “  There  are,” 
observes  Irenseus,  “  those  who  heard  from  Polycarp 
that  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  going  to  bathe 
at  Ephesus,  and  perceiving  Cerinthus  within,  rushed 
out  of  the  bath-house  without  bathing,  exclaiming, 
‘  Let  us  fly  lest  the  bath-house  fall  down  ;  because 
Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within.’” 
There  is  nothing  in  this  narrative  at  variance  with 
the  character  of  John ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
agreement  with  his  impetuous  nature  and  his  in¬ 
tense  hatred  of  evil ,  It  reminds  us  of  the  temper 
of  the  same  Apostle  when  he  wished  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritans  ;  and  even 
in  old  age  this  impetuous  spirit  was  not  quenched, 
as  is  apparent  from  his  Second  Epistle,  where  he 
directs  his  disciples  not  to  receive  into  their  houses 
those  who  bring  with  them  false  doctrines  (2  John 
10,  11).  Cerinthus  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Gnostic  heretics,  and  a  contemporary  of  John. 
He  distinguished  between  Jesus  and  Christ,  and 
taught  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Mary 
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and  Joseph,  upon  whom  the  Christ  descended  at  His 
baptism,  and  that  at  His  sufferings  and  death  the 
Christ  left  Jesus  to  His  fate.  Such  an  opinion 
must  have  been  specially  abhorrent  to  John,  as 
degrading  to  his  Master,  and  fraught  with  the  most 
pernicious  error.  Another  legend,  which  certainly 
does  not  rest  on  the  same  high  authority,  but  which 
is  in  itself  very  beautiful,  and  gives  us  an  admirable 
insight  into  the  character  of  John,  into  his  intense 
love  for  the  souls  of  men  and  the  extreme  benevol¬ 
ence  of  his  disposition,  is  the  well-known  story  of 
John  and  the  robber.  The  authority  for  this  legend 
is  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  is  contained  in  his 
interesting  work  entitled,  “  What  rich  Man  can  be 
saved  1  ”  The  narrative  is  too  long  for  insertion  in 
this  Primer,  and  only  an  abbreviation  of  it  can  be 
given.  John  had  committed  the  care  of  a  young 
man,  in  whom  he  was  particularly  interested,  to 
the  local  bishop.  The  young  man,  led  astray  by 
evil  companions,  fell  from  the  faith,  and,  proceeding 
from  bad  to  worse,  at  length  became  a  captain  of 
robbers.  John,  on  his  next  visit,  addressed  the 
bishop,  “Return  to  me  my  deposit  which  I  and 
Christ  committed  to  thee  in  the  presence  of  the 
Church  over  which  thou  dost  preside.”  John  then 
learned  the  sad  truth ;  and  the  aged  Apostle  rode 
off  to  the  haunts  of  the  robbers,  discovered  the 
young  man,  and  by  tears  and  entreaties  prevailed 
upon  him  to  return  with  him,  and  restored  him  to 
the  Church  :  “  furnishing,”  as  the  narrator  observes, 
“  a  great  example  of  true  repentance,  and  a  striking 
proof  of  regeneration,  a  trophy  of  a  visible  resurrec¬ 
tion.” 

65.  DEATH  OF  JOHN.  On  the  death  of 
Domitian  and  the  ascension  of  Nerva,  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  ceased.  Nerva  set  at  liberty  all 
those  who  were  imprisoned  by  his  predecessor,  and 
John  returned  from  Patmos  to  Ephesus.  Here  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  the  last 
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of  the  Apostles.  Peter  and  Paul  both  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Nero,  and  John  survived  them 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  as  must  have  been  the  case  if  released  from 
banishment  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  (a.d.  96).  The 
Fathers  tell  us  that  he  continued  alive  until  the 
reign  of  Trajan  (a.d.  98).  Jerome  informs  us  that 
he  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  after  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord  (a.d.  100).  John  was,  in  all  probability, 
ten  years  younger  than  our  Lord,  and,  if  he  survived 
until  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  this 
would  make  him  eighty-eight  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  did  not,  like  most  of  his  fellow-Apostles, 
suffer  martju’dom,  but  died  a  natural  death.  Thus 
John  expired  calmly  and  in  peace  :  his  death  resem¬ 
bled  a  translation  rather  than  a  dissolution ;  his 
soul  ascended  to  that  heaven  the  glories  of  which  he 
had  so  vividly  depicted,  and  the  spirit  of  which  he 
had  so  ardently  cherished. 

66.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  JOHN.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  John  is  commonly  misunderstood.  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat  effeminate, 
so  tender  and  loving  a  nature  as  constantly  to  possess 
an  even  and  unruffled  temper.  Such  is  not  the 
character  of  him  to  whom  the  epithet  Boanerges  was 
applicable.  He  was  certainly  the  Apostle  of  love  : 
love  was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  character  ;  this  is 
seen  in  his  writings  and  in  his  actions  ;  but  it  was  a 
love  combined  with  an  intense  hatred  of  evil.  He  was 
the  Apostle  of  thunder  as  well  as  the  Apostle  of  love. 
He  who  leant  on  the  bosom  of  the  Saviour  de¬ 
nounced  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  ungodly.  In 
his  character  love  of  holiness  and  hatred  of  evil 
were  combined,  and  both  of  them  in  an  intense 
form.  And  these  qualities  are  not  really  antagonistic, 
but  mutually  imply  each  other.  The  more  John 
loved  Christ,  the  more  he  hated  everything  opposed 
to  Christ.  And  indeed  it  is  this  combination  and 
correct  balance  of  these  two  opposite  feelings  that 
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constitutes  a  moral  character  acceptable  to  God. 
Hatred  of  evil  is  but  the  negative  expression  of 
love.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  blessed  Saviour 
Himself.  His  love  for  men  was  so  intense  that  He 
shed  His  blood  for  their  redemption ;  and  yet  His 
hatred  of  evil  is  most  apparent  in  His  vehement 
denunciations  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees :  He 
was  at  once  the  Lamb  of  God  and  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  And,  of  all  the  Apostles,  John 
bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  His  Lord.  The 
beloved  disciple  was  beloved  on  account  of  the 
holiness  of  his  character.  Like  a  pure  mirror  he 
reflected,  even  in  its  most  delicate  features,  the 
character  of  the  Son  of  God,  both  in  the  intensity  of 
his  love  to  men,  and  in  the  moral  earnestness  of  his 
opposition  to  all  that  is  evil. 

67.  THE  DISCIPLES  OF  JOHN.  John  must 
have  spent  twenty  years  in  Ephesus,  and  the 
influence  exerted  by  him  over  the  churches  of  Asia, 
must  have  been  great  and  lasting.  But,  besides 
his  general  influence,  he  must  have  exercised  a 
special  influence  on  individuals.  His  disciples  who 
came  into  intimate  contact  with  him  could  not  fail 
to  be  strongly  impressed  by  him.  His  was  a 
personality  which  must  have  drawn  men  toward 
him.  His  intercourse  must  have  moulded  their 
character  and  influenced  their  actions.  Some  of  his 
disciples  are  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
Eathers.  The  most  renowned  of  these  is  Polycarp, 
the  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
Irenaeus,  Polycarp’s  disciple,  recalls  with  affection 
the  accounts  which  Polycarp  gave  of  his  intercourse 
with  J ohn  and  with  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord. 
Ignatius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  suffered 
martyrdom,  being  devoured  by  lions  in  the 
Coliseum  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  is  also 
mentioned  as  “  the  illustrious  disciple  of  John,  the 
Divine.”  And  Irenaeus  states  that  Papias  was  a 
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hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Poly  carp.  But, 
besides  these  immediate  disciples,  the  spirit  of  J ohn 
long  pervaded  the  Church,  so  that  most  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries  may  be  described 
as  influenced  by  John  more  than  by  any  of  the 
other  Apostles.  And  as  long  as  the  Christian  Church 
exists,  the  influence  of  John  will  be  felt  and  appreci¬ 
ated  as  the  Apostle  of  contemplation,  of  love,  of 
inward  religion,  and  of  intolerance  of  all  that  is 
sinful  and  wrong. 

Questions  and  Points  of  Inquiry. 

1.  What  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  journey  of 
John  to  Parthia  ? 

2.  Wherein  consisted  the  importance  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus ,  and  the  probable  reasons  which  induced  John  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  that  city  ? 

3.  What  are  the  different  opinions  concerning  the 
residence  of  John  in  Patmos? 

4.  Sketch  the  character  of  John ,  and  point  out  the 
characteristic  distinctions  between  him  and  Peter  and 
Paul  ? 

5.  Give  a  description  of  the  town  of  Ephesus. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN. 

68.  THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  the  latest  of 
the  four  Gospels,  and  was  not  written  until  after 
John  had  come  to  reside  in  Ephesus.  For  this  we 
have  the  important  testimony  of  Irenseus.  “John,” 
he  observes,  “the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and  who 
also  leant  upon  His  breast,  did  himself  publish  a 
Gospel  during  his  residence  at  Ephesus  in  Asia.” 
There  are  numerous  indications  in  the  Gospel  itself 
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that  the  writer,  although  a  Jew,  yet  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  resided  at  a  distance  from  Judaea. 
He  explains  Jewish  customs  and  Jewish  localities, 
and  gives  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew  words. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  the  dissensions  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Samaritans  (John  iv.  9),  and  informs 
us  that  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  prepared  the  body 
of  Jesus  for  burial  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to 
bury  (John  xix.  40).  He  mentions  the  pool  in 
Jerusalem  by  the  sheep-market,  called  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda  (John  v.  2),  and  Bethany 
as  nigh  to  Jerusalem  about  fifteen  furlongs  (John 
xi.  18).  He  speaks  of  Master  as  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Rabbi  (John  i.  38) ; 
of  the  place  that  is  called  the  Pavement,  but 
in  the  Hebrew,  Gabbatha  (John  xix.  13);  and  of 
the  place  of  a  skull,  called  in  the  Hebrew  Gol¬ 
gotha  (John  xix.  17).  So  also  he  uses  the  Roman 
method  of  calculating  time,  which  explains  the 
apparent  difference  as  regards  time  between  this 
Gospel  and  the  other  three.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
Pilate  taking  his  seat  on  the  tribunal  at  the  sixth 
hour  (John  xix.  14),  which,  according  to  the  Roman 
method  of  calculation,  is  six  in  the  morning,  but 
according  to  the  Jewish,  is  twelve  at  noon.  As 
J ohn  did  not  come  to  Ephesus  until  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70),  it  was,  accordingly, 
after  this  date  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel ;  and  as 
age  was  advancing  on  the  Apostle,  it  was  in  all 
probability  not  long  after.  Different  opinions  have 
been  entertained  as  to  the  design  of  the  Gospel. 
Some  suppose  that  John  intended  it  to  be  a  historical 
supplement ;  that  he  had  seen  the  other  three 
Gospels,  and  wrote  his  with  the  purpose  of  supply¬ 
ing  some  remarkable  incidents  in  our  Lord’s  life, 
and  some  important  discourses  not  contained  in  the 
other  Gospels  ;  and  especially  of  imparting  greater 
prominence  to  the  spiritual  character  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching.  Such  was  the  uniform  opinion  of  the 
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Fathers.  Thus  Clemens  Alexandrinus says,  “John, 
perceiving  that  the  external  facts  had  been  made 
plain  in  the  other  Gospels,  being  urged  by  his 
friends  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  composed  a 
spiritual  Gospel.”  And  Eusebius  remarks :  “  The 
three  Gospels  already  mentioned,  having  come  into 
the  hand  of  all  and  into  his  own,  John  accepted 
them  and  bore  witness  to  their  truthfulness ;  but 
observed  that  there  was  wanting  in  them  an  account 
of  the  deeds  done  by  Christ  at  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry.  He,  therefore,  gave  in  his  Gospel  an 
account  of  the  period  which  had  been  omitted  by 
the  earlier  Evangelists,  and  of  the  deeds  done  by 
the  Saviour  during  that  period ;  that  is,  of  those 
events  which  occurred  before  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Baptist,  in  which  year  also  He  suffered.”  There 
is  a  certain  truth  in  this  opinion,  for  thus  only  can 
we  explain  the  seeming  differences  in  the  narratives 
of  the  Fourth  and  Synoptic  Gospels — the  omission 
of  some  particulars,  and  the  addition  of  others. 
Others  suppose  that  John  wrote  with  a  'polemic 
design ;  that  he  wished  to  oppose  those  heretical 
teachers  who  were  inculcating  false  views  of  the 
nature  of  Christ  by  calling  in  question  His  divinity. 
This  opinion  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Fathers,  and 
is  to  be  recognised.  It  is  evident  that  the  opening 
words  of  the  Gospel  have  a  polemical  design,  and 
refer  to  certain  errors  which  were  then  disseminated 
in  the  Church.  But  both  of  these  designs  were 
subordinate  to  a  higher  object.  John  himself 
states  the  primary  intention  which  he  had  in  view  : 
“  Many  other  signs  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  His 
disciples  which  are  not  written  in  this  book ;  but 
these  are  written  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing,  ye 
may  have  life  in  His  name  ”  (John  xx.  30,  31).  His 
purpose,  then,  was  to  confirm  believers  in  the  faith 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God ;  to  bring 
into  prominence  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  and  that, 
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believing  in  Christ,  they  might  derive  spiritual  life 
from  union  with  Him.  This  object  pervades  the 
whole  Gospel ;  the  miracles  are  recorded  and  the 
discourses  given  with  the  evident  intention  of  im¬ 
parting  prominence  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ, 
as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  Life  and  the  Light 
of  the  world. 

69.  RELATION  OF  JOHN’S  GOSPEL  TO  THE 
SYNOPTICS.  That  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  other  three, 
the  so-called  Synoptics,  must  be  evident  on  the 
most  cursory  perusal  of  these  Gospels.  With  the 
exception  of  the  record  of  the  last  sufferings  of 
Christ,  contained  in  all  four,  there  are  hardly  any 
incidents  in  common.  The  scene  of  our  Lord’s 
ministry  appears  to  be  different.  According  to  the 
Synoptics  that  scene  is  laid  in  Galilee  :  little  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  Jerusalem  or  Judaea,  until  we  come 
to  the  close  of  our  Lord’s  life.  According  to  John’s 
Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  the  scene  is  chiefly  laid  in 
Judaea.  But  there  is  no  discrepancy  here.  In  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  the  Jewish  ministry  is  presup¬ 
posed.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  fre¬ 
quently  attended  our  Lord’s  ministry,  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  one  of  our  Lord’s  secret  disciples, 
was  a  native  of  Jerusalem.  The  lamentation  over 
Jerusalem,  “  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together”  (Matt,  xxiii.  37),  implies  that 
Jesus  had  often  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  and  besought  them  to  enter  into  His  king¬ 
dom.  Besides,  as  a  devout  observer  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  Jesus  would  regularly  attend  the  three  great 
annual  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  In  John’s  Gospel,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  incidents  recorded  occurred 
when  Jesus  was  present  at  these  festivals,  and  that 
there  is  in  that  Gospel  frequent  mention  of  Galilee 
(John  ii.  12  ;  vi.  1,  4,  59  ;  vii.  1  ;  xxi.  1).  There 
is  also  an  apparent  difference  in  the  duration  of  our 
Lord’s  ministry.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  is 
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mention  only  of  one  Passover,  and  from  this  it  has 
been  inferred  that  our  Lord’s  ministry  lasted  only 
one  year.  Whereas  in  John’s  Gospel  there  is  men¬ 
tion  of  three  Passovers  (John  ii.  13 ;  vi.  3,  4 ;  xii. 
1),  and  hence  His  ministry  must  have  extended 
over  two  or  three  years.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Synoptics  to  determine  the  duration  of  our 
Lord’s  ministry.  Luke  tells  us  that  it  commenced 
when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judsea  (Luke 
iii.  1),  and  he  was  still  governor  when  our  Lord 
was  crucified ;  but  Pilate  was  not  banished  until 
a.d.36,  which  would  give  a  period  of  six  years  over 
which  Christ’s  ministry  might  be  extended.  The 
probability  is  that  in  the  Synoptics  we  have  but  a 
meagre  account  of  the  early  part  of  our  Lord’s 
ministry  before  the  call  of  the  Apostles,  and  that 
this  is  supplied  by  J ohn  in  his  Gospel.  There  are 
in  John’s  Gospel  many  omissions  of  important 
events  recorded  in  the  Synoptics,  as,  for  example, 
the  transfiguration,  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  the  agony  in  the  garden.  And  there 
are  also  numerous  additions,  as  the  miracle  at  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  the  cure  of  the  man  who  was 
born  blind,  and  especially  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the 
Gospels  are  fragmentary  ;  we  have  in  them  only 
a  small  selection  of  the  works  and  discourses  of 
Jesus.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  John’s  Gospel 
is  fragmentary  ;  that  Jesus  did  many  other  signs 
in  the  presence  of  the  disciples  which  are  not 
written  in  this  book  (John  xx.  30)  ;  and  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  are  equally  fragmentary,  as  is 
evident  from  the  nature  of  the  Gospels,  and  from 
the  fulness  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Jesus. 

70.  DISCOURSES  IN  JOHN’S  GOSPEL.  But 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  distinction  between 
John’s  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics  is  the  nature  of 
the  discourses  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  In  the 
Synoptics  Jesus  taught  by  parables  ;  whilst  John’s 
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Gospel  contains  only  two  allegories,  that  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  sheep,  and  that  of  the  vine  and 
its  branches,  which  resemble  the  parabolic  teaching 
of  the  Synoptics.  In  the  Synoptics  Jesus  addressed 
the  multitudes,  and  His  teaching  is  of  an  eminently 
practical  character  ;  whilst  in  John’s  Gospel  He 
addressed  chiefly  His  disciples,  and  His  teaching 
is  of  a  spiritual  nature.  To  appreciate  the  differ¬ 
ence  we  have  only  to  compare  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  with  our  Lord’s  farewell  discourse  to  His 
disciples.  Still,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  are 
traces  of  a  teaching  similar  to  that  which  is  found 
in  John’s  Gospel;  as  when  our  Lord  says:  “All 
things  are  delivered  unto  Me  of  My  Father  :  and 
no  man  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father ;  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him  ”  (Matt, 
xi.  27).  But,  if  John  did  not  write  his  Gospel 
until  at  least  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  question  arises,  How  could  he  have  remembered 
the  words  of  Jesus,  especially  His  discourse  on  the 
Bread  of  Life,  and  that  long  address  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples  on  the  night  before  He  suffered  ?  In  answer 
to  this,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  words  of  J esus 
must  have  made  an  indelible  impression  on  such  a 
susceptible  nature  as  John’s  ;  he  must  often  have 
pondered  over  them,  and  frequently  recalled  them  ; 
he  must  often  have  repeated  them  in  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  his  disciples  ;  perhaps  he  may  have 
written  them  down  years  before  he  wrote  his  Gos¬ 
pel.  Besides,  we  must  not  forget  that  John  wrote 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  Our  Lord, 
in  His  last  discourse,  promised  the  supernatural 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  :  (John  xiv.  26).  If, 
then,  John  wrote  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit,  if  his  memory  was  supernaturally  quickened, 
if  the  impressions  once  so  deeply  made  upon  him 
were  resuscitated,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  in  the 
discourses  which  he  records  we  have  the  very 
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thoughts  of  Jesus  ;  indeed,  they  bear  upon  them 
the  stamp  of  inspiration.  It  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  language  of  Jesus  was  Aramaic,  and 
had  to  be  translated  by  John  into  Greek,  which 
may  account  for  a  certain  degree  of  subjectivity  in 
the  style  and  language  of  the  Apostle. 

71.  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN.  Besides  the 
Gospel,  John  wrote  a  general  or  catholic  Epistle  of 
some  length.  This  Epistle  appears  to  have  been 
addressed  to  no  particular  Church — the  opinion  that 
it  was  written  to  the  Parthians  arising  from  a  mis¬ 
take — but  to  a  circle  of  Churches  belonging  to 
Proconsular  Asia,  the  centre  of  which  was  Ephesus, 
where  John,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  re¬ 
sided.  It  has  been  supposed  that  John  wrote  this 
Epistle  with  direct  reference  to  his  Gospel.  Some 
think  that  it  was  a  preface  or  introduction  to  his 
Gospel ;  others  that  it  was  a  supplement  or  post¬ 
script  ;  others  that  it  was  a  companion-document ; 
and  others  that  it  was  a  comment  or  dissertation  on 
the  Gospel.  But,  although  the  relation  between 
the  Gospel  and  Epistle  is  so  close  and  striking  as 
to  render  it  probable  that  both  were  written  about 
the  same  time,  yet  the  two  documents  are  complete 
in  themselves  ;  each  has  its  own  introduction  and 
definite  conclusion.  John  himself  states  the  object 
of  his  Epistle  :  These  things  have  I  written  unto 
you  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  even 
unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God 55 
(1  John  v.  13).  Its  general  design,  then,  was  to 
confirm  believers  in  their  faith  in  the  divine  nature 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  to 
enable  them  to  derive  joy  and  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  they  possessed  eternal  life.  There  is 
also  evidently  a  polemical  element  in  the  Epistle. 
When  John  wrote  it,  the  Gnostic  heresy  had  arisen, 
and  had  especially  infested  the  churches  in  Asia. 
Those  teachers,  speaking  perverse  things,  against 
whom  Paul  had  warned  the  Ephesian  elders,  had 
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risen  up,  seeking  to  draw  away  disciples  after 
them  (Acts  xx.  30).  One  of  the  chief  errors  of  the 
Gnostics  was  what  is  termed  Docetism.  They  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  flesh 
was  only  apparent  and  not  a  reality  ;  they  denied 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh.  It  was 
against  this  error  that  John  wrote  his  Epistle  (1 
John  iv.  1-3).  But  the  polemical  element  formed 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  Epistle ;  its  leading 
purpose  was  to  bring  Christians  into  a  living  union 
with  Christ,  as  the  source  of  life,  and  light,  and 
love.  Hence  the  key-note  of  the  Epistle  is  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  with 
one  another  in  love.  The  Epistle  was  written  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Gospel,  but  whether  before  or 
after  cannot  be  determined.  It  bears  internal 
marks  that  it  was  written  by  an  aged  man ;  it  is 
the  outpouring  of  the  love  of  an  aged  saint  toward 
his  beloved  children.  The  first  generation  of 
Christians  had  passed  away,  and  a  new  generation 
had  arisen.  The  place  of  composition  was  Ephesus. 

72.  THE  PRIVATE  LETTERS  OF  JOHN.  In 
the  New  Testament  only  three  private  letters  of  the 
Apostles  are  preserved — one  ascribed  to  Paul  and  two 
to  John  ;  or,  if  we  include  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  at 
the  most  six.  The  Second  Epistle  of  John  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  according  to  our  version,  to  the  elect  lady  and 
her  children  (2  John  1).  Some  suppose  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  church  is  here  personified  ;  and  others  that 
a  particular  lady  is  addressed,  whose  name  is  either 
Electa  (elect),  or  Kyria  (lady).  The  probability, 
however,  is  that  the  name  of  the  lady  is  not  given. 
The  design  of  writing  was  to  testify  to  the  elect 
lady  the  Apostle’s  satisfaction  that  he  found  her 
children  walking  in  the  truth,  and  to  warn  her 
against  the  reception  of  heretical  teachers,  and 
against  giving  any  countenance  to  their  pernicious 
errors  (2  John  4,  10,  11).  The  Epistle  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle — his  love  toward 
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those  who  walk  in  the  truth,  and  his  severity  to¬ 
ward  those  who  propagated  erroneous  doctrines. 
The  Third  Epistle  is  one  of  those  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  which  in  the  Apostolic  age  were 
frequently  given  to  evangelists  when  sent  to  the 
different  churches  (1  Cor.  xvi.  3 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  1).  It 
is  addressed  to  a  certain  Gaius,  or  Caius,  who  can¬ 
not  be  identified  with  any  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Acts  xix.  29 ;  xx.  4 ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  influential  man  in  the 
particular  church  to  which  he  belonged.  It  is 
written  in  favour  of  Demetrius,  the  evangelist  sent 
by  John  (3  John  12).  John,  as  we  have  seen,  took 
an  active  superintendence  over  the  churches  of  Pro¬ 
consular  Asia,  and  appointed  ministers  among  them. 
In  this  Epistle  there  is  a  severe  rebuke  administered 
to  a  certain  Diotrephes,  a  proud  and  overbearing 
office-bearer  in  the  church,  who  repudiated  the 
authority  of  the  Apostle,  and  rejected  those 
brethren  who  were  sent  by  him  (3  John  9,  10). 
The  two  Epistles  are  written  with  different  designs ; 
in  the  Second  Epistle  the  elect  lady  is  warned  not 
to  receive  heretics  into  her  house ;  whereas,  in  the 
Third  Epistle,  Gaius  is  exhorted  to  receive  those 
evangelists  who  came  preaching  the  Gospel.  They 
were  probably  both  written  at  the  same  time.  In 
both,  the  Apostle  proposes  a  visit,  in  the  one  to  the 
elect  lady  (2  John  12),  and  in  the  other  to  the  well- 
beloved  Gaius  (3  John  14).  The  title  elder  or 
presbyter,  which  the  Apostle  affixes  to  these 
Epistles,  may  refer  to  his  age  as  well  as  to  his 
office. 

73.  TH  E  APOCALYPSE.  This  is  the  only  purely 
prophetical  book  which  we  have  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  is  addressed  to  the  seven  churches  which 
are  in  Asia — to  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thya- 
tira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea  (Rev.  i.  11). 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  were  all  the 
churches  which  existed  in  that  populous  province. 
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In  all  probability,  Christianity  had  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  itself  in  all  the  cities  of  the  district.  We 
know  from  the  New  Testament  that  there  were 
churches  in  Colossae  and  Hierapolis  (Col.  iv.  13), 
and  in  Miletus  and  Alexandria  Troas  (Acts  xvi.  8  ; 
xx.  5  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12) ;  and  from  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  we  may  fairly  assume  that  there  were 
at  that  time  churches  in  Tralles  and  Magnesia. 
Only  seven  churches  are  mentioned,  probably  for 
the  sake  of  symmetry,  as  the  number  seven  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  work.  These  seven  are  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  what  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them  is  addressed  to  all.  From  the 
Epistles  we  learn  something  of  the  condition  of 
these  Churches.  Christianity  had  already  existed 
among  them  for  some  time ;  they  had  passed 
through  a  stage  of  experience.  Some  had  de¬ 
generated  ;  they  had  left  their  first  love,  and 
fallen  into  a  state  of  lukewarmness  ;  religion  had 
sensibly  declined  among  them.  Some  were  cor¬ 
rupted  with  false  doctrine ;  they  were  tainted 
with  the  Gnostic  heresy ;  mention  is  made  of  the 
Nicolaitanes,  of  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of 
Balaam,  and  of  a  certain  false  prophetess  to  whom 
the  name  Jezebel  is  given.  Some  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  persecution  :  mention  is  made  of  Antipas, 
the  faithful  martyr.  The  place  of  writing  was 
Patmos.  To  this  island  John  was  banished,  and 
here  the  series  of  visions  were  imparted  to  him 
(Rev.  i.  9,  10).  The  time  of  writing  is  still  much 
disputed.  Some  suppose  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  Nero  or  Galba,  and  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  69).  They  affirm 
that  this  date  is  signified  in  the  book  itself,  in  the 
account  given  of  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  seven  Roman  emperors  (Rev.  xvii.  9, 11), 
and  in  the  number  of  the  beast  (Rev.  xiii.  18), 
which  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  name  of  Nero. 
Others  fix  upon  the  reign  of  Domitian  (a.d.  98), 
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which  would  afford  ample  time  for  the  diffusion 
and  establishment  of  Christianity  in  these  Churches, 
and  for  which  opinion  we  have  the  important  testi¬ 
mony  of  Irenseus,  who  could  hardly  be  mistaken. 
He  writes  as  follows  : — “  But  if  it  had  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  proclaim  his  (Antichrist’s)  name  openly  at 
the  present  time,  it  would  have  been  declared  by 
him  who  saw  the  Revelation  ;  for  it  was  seen  no 
very  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  genera¬ 
tion,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.”  If  this 
date  is  correct,  as  is  most  probably  the  case,  then 
the  Apocalypse  is  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  which  was  written,  and  with  it  the  canon  of 
Scripture  closes.  The  design  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
stated  in  the  book  itself  :  “The  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  God  gave  Him,  to  shew  unto  His 
servants  even  the  things  which  must  shortly  come 
to  pass  ;  and  He  sent  and  signified  it  by  His  angel 
to  His  servant  John.”  “Write  the  things  which 
thou  sawest,  and  the  things  which  are,  and  the 
things  which  shall  be  hereafter  ”  (Rev.  i.  1, 19).  The 
book,  then,  is  invested  with  a  prophetic  character ; 
and  to  overlook  this  predictive  element,  or  to  give 
it  a  subordinate  place,  is  to  misconceive  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work. 

74.  STRUCTURE  AND  CONTENTS  OF  THE 
APOCALYPSE.  The  structure  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  peculiar.  It  is  a  record  of  visions  imparted  to 
the  Apostle,  and  is  full  of  symbols  and  mystical 
allusions.  It  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  propheti¬ 
cal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  to  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah.  The 
same  prophetical  numbers,  the  same  images,  the 
same  symbols,  the  same  visions  are  employed.  The 
apocalyptic  numbers  form  an  interesting  subject  of 
consideration.  The  number  seven ,  supposed  to  be 
the  number  of  perfection,  especially  predominates  ; 
there  are  seven  churches,  seven  candlesticks  and 
seven  stars ;  there  are  seven  seals,  seven  vials,  and 
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seven  trumpets  ;  seven  thunders  utter  their  voices  ; 
the  Lamb  has  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes ;  there 
are  seven  spirits  before  the  throne ;  the  beast  has 
seven  heads ;  there  are  seven  mountains  on  which 
the  woman  sitteth,  and  there  are  seven  kings.  And 
so  also  the  half  of  seven  frequently  occurs  ;  the  holy 
city  was  to  be  trodden  under  foot  for  forty  and  two 
months,  and  the  witnesses  were  to  prophecy  for 
1260  days,  that  is  three  years  and  a  half ;  and  their 
bodies  were  to  be  unburied  for  three  days  and  a 
half  (Rev.  xi.  2,  3,  9) ;  and  mention  is  made  of  a 
time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time  (Rev.  xii.  14).  The 
same  reference  to  mystical  numbers  is  found  in  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel ;  the  interpretation  of  them 
has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  After  the  introduction, 
the  Apocalypse  commences  with  the  epistles  of 
Christ  to  the  churches ;  then  follows  a  glorious 
description  of  the  throne  of  God ;  then,  the  opening 
of  the  seven  seals  ;  then,  the  sounding  of  the  seven 
trumpets  ;  then  (as  an  episode),  a  description  of  the 
great  enemies  of  the  Church  ;  then,  the  outpouring 
of  the  seven  vials ;  then,  the  victory  of  Christ  and 
His  people  over  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet;  then, 
the  millennium  and  the  last  struggle  between  Christ 
and  His  enemies  ;  then,  the  resurrection  and  the 
final  judgment ;  and  the  book  closes  with  the  descent 
of  the  new  Jerusalem  from  heaven,  the  eternal 
abode  of  the  redeemed.  It  would  also  appear  that 
the  seals,  the  trumpets,  and  the  vials  are  all  con¬ 
nected  ;  that  the  sounding  of  the  seven  trumpets 
corresponds  with  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal, 
and  the  outpouring  of  the  seven  vials  corresponds 
with  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet. 

75.  SYSTEMS  OF  INTERPRETATION.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  interpret  the  symbols 
of  this  mysterious  book ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
hitherto  with  small  success.  It  is  still  like  the  book 
mentioned,  sealed  with  seven  seals,  and  which  no  one 
was  able  to  open  or  unloose  the  seals  thereof,  except 
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the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  (Rev.  v.  1,  5,  6). 
There  are  four  systems  of  interpretation,  each  of 
which  is  liable  to  serious  objections.  The  first 
system  is  the  Praeterist.  According  to  this  system 
the  Apocalypse  has  already  received  its  fulfilment. 
The  majority  of  those  who  adopt  this  view  suppose 
that  the  reference  is  to  events  which  occurred  in  the 
Apostle’s  own  days.  According  to  them  the  pre¬ 
dictions  refer  to  the  persecutions  of  Nero,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  J erusalem ;  and  the  denunciations 
in  the  book  are  directed  against  the  persecuting 
power  of  Rome.  The  second  system  is  what  has 
been  called  the  Continuous-historical.  Those  who 
adopt  this  opinion  suppose  that  we  have  a  continuous 
prophecy  from  the  time  that  the  Apostle  wrote  down 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Future  events  are  described 
in  mystic  terms  and  symbolical  visions.  According 
to  this  view  the  anti-Christian  power  is  Rome,  at 
first  in  the  form  of  Pagan,  and  afterwards  of  Papal, 
Rome.  They  suppose  that  the  most  important 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  world 
are  here  alluded  to,  such  as  the  downfall  of  the 
Pagan  Roman  empire,  the  rise  and  corruptions  of 
Popery,  the  spread  of  Mahometanism,  and  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  French  revolution.  The  third  system 
is  that  of  the  Futurist.  Those  who  adopt  this 
system  suppose  that  the  whole  book,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  refers 
to  the  Second  Advent,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  and  that  therefore 
all  attempts  to  interpret  it  are  futile.  The  opening 
of  the  seals,  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets,  and  the 
outpouring  of  the  vials,  refer  to  the  wars,  famines, 
and  pestilences  which,  in  conformity  with  our  Lord’s 
prophecy,  shall  precede  the  Advent.  During  the 
millennium,  or  the  thousand  years,  Christ  shall 
reign  personally  with  His  people  upon  the  earth. 
The  fourth  system,  and  which  is  the  one  most  in 
favour  in  the  present  day,  is  the  Spiritual.  Those 
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who  hold  this  opinion  make  less  of  the  prophetical 
character  of  the  book,  imparting  to  it  not  so  much 
a  predictive  as  a  spiritual  meaning.  According  to 
them  the  different  portions  of  the  Apocalypse  have 
no  reference  to  special  periods  or  events,  but  refer 
to  all  times,  so  that  the  predictions  admit  of  a 
variety  of  applications.  The  Apocalypse  is  de¬ 
signed  to  teach  us,  not  the  actual,  but  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  Church  of  Christ, — the  spiritual 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  spiritual 
trials  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  to  comfort  us  with 
the  assurance  of  the  final  victory  of  Christ  over  all 
the  powers  of  darkness.  Not  Rome,  whether  Pagan 
or  Papal,  but  evil  in  general  is  denounced,  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  as  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  But  although  the  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Apocalypse  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  yet 
the  book  is  full  of  spiritual  instruction,  supporting 
us  amid  the  darkness  and  perplexities  of  life,  with 
the  assurance  that  all  Christ’s  enemies  must  be  put 
in  subjection  under  His  feet. 

Questions  and  Points  of  Inquiry. 

1.  Mention  those  passages  in- St  John's  Gospel  which 
have  reference  to  the  Galilean  ministry. 

2.  Point  out  the  difference  in  the  delineation  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  by  John  and  by  the  Synoptists. 

3.  Wherein  consists  the  difference  in  the  discourses  of 
our  Lord  as  given  in  John's  Gospel  and  in  the  Synoptists? 

4.  Mention  the  incidents  in  common  in  John's  Gospel 
and  the  Synoptists. 

5.  Point  out  the  chief  omissions  and  additions  in 
John's  Gospel. 

6.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  churches 
when  John  wrote  his  Epistle  ? 

7.  Give  a  general  account  of  the  nature  of  Gnosticism. 

8.  Mention  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  and  the  prophecies  of  Daniel. 

9.  State  the  four  systems  of  the  Apocalyptic  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  mention  the  defects  of  each. 
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